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4o. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO. 


ROSE MATHER. 


J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thousands all over the jand. No more ) areas stories can 
be found than those by - ever popular author, and her new book 
is one of her best. new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels— Gan Tem and Sunshine— seas 
Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadow Brook: 

Maude—Homestead— Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight Hugh 
Worthington. 12mo., beautifully bound in cloth. Price $1 


FOLLY AS IT FLIES. 


A soley me new by b Fern, ar, “f. “Ruth Hall,” 
* Fern Leaves,”’ etc. Hicanatty bound, price $1 


MADEMOISELLE MERQUEM. 
A brilliant novel of the modern French achat, by Geo, Sand, 


A new novel by Mrs. 


This novel is pronounced by French critics to be far superior to 
* Consuelo,” which had such an + Tene nape why and in Paris. 
Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


COUSIN PAUL. 


A powerfully written and deep’ ply in new novel; de- 
picting the flirtations and follies ye ed and single in 
“our best Society.” 12mo., beautifully bound in cloth. Price 


$1 75. 
PAIRF AX. 


A new novel by John Esten a! author of ‘Surry of Eagle’s 
Nest.” Elegantly bound, price $1 


MALBROOK. 


An American Romance by a new author, written with vigour 
and originality of thought. Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


ARTIST'S DREAM. 


A fascinating Art and Society Novel. The scenes lie in Italy 
and America, and are depicted with power and beauty. Elegantly 
bound, price "$1 %. 


BEHIND THE SCENES, 


Or White House Revelations, by Mrs. Blizabeth Keckley. 
For 30 years household slave in the best Southern families, since 
she purchased her freedom, and during the plotting of the Rebel- 
lion Mrs. Jefferson Davis's confiden servant, where, ‘** mene 
the Scenes,”’ she heard the first breathings of Secession. Since th 
commencement of the Kebellion, and up to she bas ben 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln’s modiste [dress-maker}, confidential 
friend, and business woman generally ; a gréat portion of hertime 
having been spent in the White House in the President’s own 
family. She has much to say of an interesting, not to say start- 
ling nature, in regard to men and ‘things in the White House, 

Washington, and New York. One Volume Cloth. Price $2. 


te 
‘*‘BRICK’’ POMEROY. 


Two extraordinary new books by the great Editor of “ La 
Crosse Democrat.”’ The first is entitled Sense; a book for 
Hearts and Homes, containing ughtless chapters, musings, 
genial advice, common sense, and pleasant, chatty sort of Reve- 
ries of a Bachelor, which every young man and young woman can 
read and re-read with pleasure and profit. 





The second is entitled Nonsznsz; a most laughable volume of 


Adventures, Storiee, Scrapes, Barlesques, Poems, and ridiculous 
things generally—the ex spertonces of the great “ Brick” Pomeroy 


SENSH AND NONSENSE. 


These two books, so —_, —_ and each so clever in its 
way, must make a great sensatl The first so sensible, the se- 
cond 80 absurd, peop will hardly credit their being by the same 
hand, as they are. 


Both books are beautifully 
sell by thousands and th: 
tern Humourist and Editor of 
mark, Price, $1 50 each volume. 


ane dang illustrated, and will 
eir author, the great Wes- 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, 


postage free. 
G. W. CARLETON & C2., 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK, 
Have Just Published: 
L . 
JOHN MILTON AND HIS TIMES. 
AN HISTORICAL NOVEL 
BY MAX RING. 


l vol., 8vo. Paper Covers, $150 Cloth, $2. 
Illustrated with Eight Designs by Gaston Fay 


From the “ Leipzig Europa.” 


“ John Milton and His Times” is title of a novel by Max Ring 
which excited, a few months ago, the greatest attention at Berlin, 
where it was published at the very time when Schrader’s famous 
painting, ‘Milton Dictating Paradise Lost to His Daughters,” 
was exhibited in that city. The novel—an historical tale in the 
best sense of the word—deserves no less tha praise of the 
and the interest of the public than Schrader’s great 

Max Ring has betrayed the intellectual Samson of Old England 
with much skill and success. We were especially delighted with 
three episodes of the work, the meeting of the poet with his early 
love, Egerton, in Haywood Forest; the scene between 


Crom and Henderson ; the Puritan, on the of Mars- 

ton Moor, and the visit which the Duke of Y 

James II., paid to the blind poet in order to gloat on his : 
Aa 


tunes, 





IL 
NOT WISELY, BUT,TOO WELL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
1 vol., 12mo, Paper Covers, 60 cents. 
From “ The Troy Whig.” 

| ‘The reader will anwillingly lay it down after commencing the 
perusal, and he wi!! assuredly find that his faith in human nature 
is increased and strengthened. The author writes in the interest 
of those whom the world sneers at or quietly ignores, and the 
reader will feel that he has a duty to exercise at least common 
charity toward them.” 

From “ The Lafayette Courier.” 
“The unknown authoress who has written these two works evi- 
dently likes to give very odd titles to her works, but, inasmuch as 
the books themselves are excedingly good, no one will find fault 
with their titles, “ Not Wisely, But Too Well’ will add to the 
literary reputation which the authoress gained by her former 


work.” 
Ii 


DORA. 
BY JULIALKAVANAGH. 
1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated. Paper cover, $1 50; Cloth, $2. 
From “The Examiner,” 


“© Dora’ is a book of which each character is a study, while the 
whole is unique in talent, interest, and charm.” 
{From “The Athenzum.” 
“ Miss Kavanagh always writes things that are worth reading. 
In the present novel there are sketches of character, household 
interiors, bits of descriptive life, which are charming.” 
From “ The Obio State Journal.”’ 
2“ It is a sweet and tender story, which will be relished by all the 
admirers of ‘ Nathalie,’ and others of her exquisite stories.” 
From “ The Lafayette Courier.” 
“ Free alike trom flashy sensationalism and tedious dullness, 
these novels are noted for the purity of their style, the vivacity 





pervades them.”’ 
From “ The Gity Item.” 





which only experience can give. 


greatness.”’ 





Publishers, New York. 


and sprightliness of the narrative, and the high moral tone that 


“ Miss Kavanagh's style is, of course, well known ; it is grace- 
dies Tend Wh ste us fal, full of keen analysis, and p the polished elegance 

“We may, therefore, pronounce “ Dora” to be her very best 
novel. Itis the ripe fruit of an suthor who has risen to true 


Either of the above sent free by mail to any part of the United | Drders receive 
ine, 


Vou 46, Na 98; NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1863.1 [Puce Tweurs Ouse, 
THE NEW BOOKS. THE POPPLAR NEW NOVELS. NEW, UNIFORM AND Sadsceniien 
oiuinins OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In monthly volumes, large crown 8yo. 
Price, $3 SO each, 


NOW READY: 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 
On His Way Through the World, Showing Who 
Robbed Bim, Who Helped Him and Who 
, Passed Bim By, to which is now prefixed 
A Shabby Genteel Story. 
In two vols. Vol 1, 
This edition of Thackeray’s works contains the author’s late s 


corrections, printed in the best style with new type, with all the 
original and some new illustrations—the wood engrevings being 


-| printed from the ofiginal wood blocks instead of, as hitherto, 


from stereotype casts. The volumes are large crown 8vo, toned 
paper and handsomely bound in the best modern style of cloth 
binding. The series will comprise about twenty volumes, 
There are already issued . 

I, 

VANITY FAIR. 
In two Volumes, with 40 Steel Engravings and numerous 
Woodcuts; and 
Il. 
PENDENNIS. 
In Two Volumes, uniform with the above. 
IIL 
THE NEWCOMBS. 
Tn two Volumes uniform with the above. 


These Volumes will be sent, pre-paid, to any address, upon re- 
ceipt of price. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CoO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CARMINA COLLECENSIA: 
A Complete Collection of the SONGS OF THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, with Piano-forte Accompaniments; to which is 
added a Compendium of College History, Collected and Edited 
by H. R. Warts. 
This is the most extensive Collection of Student Songs pre- 
sented tothe public. Every College in the United States having 
been solicited to contribute to its pages, nearly a thousand songs 
were received from which great care was taken to select those 
most valuable in reference to quality, permanency and general 
interest: only such being used as possessed intrinsic merit, or 
cast light upon some peculiar College custom. 
Prices: In Cloth, emblematically emb d, neat and durable, 
$2 25. Superior edition, on extra paper, full cloth, emblemati- 
cally embossed, gilt edge, $3, 
Mailed, post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, New York. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 











NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Stationers, Prin’ and Bookbinders, No, 45 Marpmn Lay 
YL ay We shasle evualiien teas 








States on receipt of the price. 














OCEAN STEAMSHIP 
THE BRITISH AND N. A R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 


Calling at Cork Harbour. 





JAVA, ccccosccces leaves New York.... Wednesday, June 10 
CUBA.. ..ccceeees leaves New York.... Wednesday, June 17 
CHINA.......-45 leaves New York .... Wednesday, June 24, 
AUSTRALASIAN leaves New York .... Wednesday, July 1. 
SCOTIA..... -leaves New York.... Wednesday, July 8. 
RUSSIA... --leaves New York.... Wednesday, July 15. 


Chief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 
TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. ; 
Berths not secured until paid for, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
‘aluables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 

E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 





TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(ingianpD), The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States cnd British Governments for carrying the mails 
BVERY SATURDAY, and 
BEVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THB MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY.’ 


Frast CaBIN .........+. 100 00 | Srmumnaes............. 00 
Do. to London....105 00 Do. to London....40 OC 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. Festt...ccoe 00 


Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 

Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Steerage, $10, payable in Gold. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates, 

Steerage passage {rom Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. / 

Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
friends. 

For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 

JOHN G, DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 





YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consisting of the 
NO 3,512 tons, 
ENGLAND 3450 





RIN 8,310 
DENMARK...........Capt. Thomson......... 3,117 
PENNSYL bseverseesesemOre Mf 


Vikel 


weaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 

The size of all these Steamships admits ot very spacious Stat® 
Booms, opening direetly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and'fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line 

Ab experienced Surgeon on ¢ach ship, tree of charge Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
age of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (ireland) tor 

payaole here in currency. 

Drafts issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and [reiand, 

aussage trom New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABLN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 

For treight or Vain passage apply at the Urrices or Tas Com- 
PanY, 57 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Uflice 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMIGRATION 
AND FORBIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Werex yr Line or Steamens To anp From 
LIVERPOUL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in avy part of Great 
Britain ard Ireland, or the Contineut of Europe, can always be 
obtained at lowest rates. For further particulars apply to 


TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South Si. or 23 Sroadway. N. Y. 


i 





NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 
The Screw STSAMERS OF THE Norte GeRuan Lion run 
regularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
tng the United States Mail. 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOU THMAMPTUON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage — From New York TO Bremen, Lonpon, 
Havas, and SOUTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin, 
$72; Steerage, $35. Yrom Bremen to New York—First Ca- 
bin, $120, second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 
payable in gold. 
These vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of Jading are signed. 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
= Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Bilis of Lading wil) — not be delivered before goods are 
ouse, 





THE 





ALBION, 


RUPTURED 


PERSONS NOTIFIED 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notilics his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES tor Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in persons 
of every age, without d to the duration of the disease Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘‘ Morado Grande,” Havana, 
Cuba, established several years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, wheie, 
from the good result of his personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 
periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photogiaphic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 
of two postage stamps. 


TOT > Tra r 
HOUSEWIVES’ ATTENTION 
Is called to a New Invention of the greatest worth and economy for Cleaning and Polishing Mirrors, Gold and Silver Plated 
Wares, Lamp Chimneys, Picture Glasses, Copper, Brass, and all articles of Glass, China, Tin and Metal Wares, in less than one half 
the usual and ordinary method. Price 30 cents per box, or $3 per dozen. No oneshould be without it. Samples sent by remitting 
HOPKINS & Co., 41 Mercer Street. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 


WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS.) 

Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 
> to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 

Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 


600 MILES 
OF THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Reoaing West trom Omaha 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED. 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILL BE 
COMPLETED IN 1870. 








price, and orders received by Mail by 











TARRANT’S 
‘EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 

Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Purgative medicire, in the 
orm of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 


used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 


Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Sick Headache, 


SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, The means provided for construction have proved ample, and 
Cures Costiveness, there is no lack of tands for the most vigorous prosecution of the 
Cures Piles, enterprise The Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BUNDS, pay- 


able, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, LN GULD, are now offered 
at PAR. They pay 


SIX PER CENT, IN GOLD, 


| and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscriptions will 
} be received in New York. at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, No. 20 
| Nassau Street, and by OHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 

Wall Street, and by the Company's advertised Agents throughout 


the United States 


APERIENT 
Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 

A POWDER 
Cures Bilious Headache, 





Cures Rheumatic Complaints, | A PAMPHLET and MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 
Cures Jaundice, Work, Kesources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be 
{tis a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose | ob.aived ai the Company's Offices or of its advertised Agents, or 


stomachs frequevily reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 


: will be eeut tree on application. 
our pamphlet of testimonials, ana as you value your life and 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 





health, lose mot an hour in procuring a bottle of this Most won May 25. 1868 
derful remedy. , Pcs Sm. — 
Manafactured only by the Sole Proprietors, JOuHN SLATER x 


TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
The reputation this excellent medicine 


(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAK ER, 
Neo. 200 BROADWAY, 
N.E. Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
Makes to order and keeps ou hand a fine assortment of Buots 


}and shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
| Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball shoes, at reason- 


















ble prices 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many o! — ~. = 
waich are truly marvellous. laveterate EB. H. OSBORN 
cases of Scrofulous disease. where the sys 
tem seemcd saturated wiih corruption, — _ TRUNK MANUFACTURER. 
have beeo >arified.aud cured by it Scro Established 12 yeais, at 355 Sixth Ave., one door below 21st 
lous affections ard disorders, which were | 5'-, N Y. Trunks and Travelling Bags of all kinds constantly 


on hand. 


aggrava.ed by the scroinious contamina 
toa uniil they were pai ually afflicting, | 
% Imve ben radically cur d in such great 
Lc ‘mbeis in almost eveiy section of the 
» cou’ tiy, that the public scarcely need to be 
Lues OF utes. 





JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Saicnels, &., &c. 
NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Info ‘uecu 


vile V . 
Scrofalous poisor is one of the most destructive enemies of 








our race. Often, this rv cen and uuielt tenant of ihe organism | One door below Cliaton Place and 8th Street. 
unvermines the consti.ution, and invnes tue attack of enieebling - —— -—-—- s 

or fatal diseases, w thout exciting a suspicion of iis presence. \ TATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 
Again, it seems to treed infection throughout the body, and then, | Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 


Cabinet Organs, the best Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
| Second-hand Pianos. Meiodeons, and Organs at great bargains. 
| Any of the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, if pur- 

chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years. 

Chickering’s, Steinw.y’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 

Pianos (tuned and repaired. Lusirated catalogues mailed. Ware- 

room», No. 481 Broadway, N.Y HORACE WATEKS & CO 


ou some favourab’e occ. ‘ion, rapidly develop inio one or oj ber 
ot its hideors fo ms, ene’ on the sarface or among ine vitals 
In the latter, tubercles may be sudde 'y deposited in the lungs 
or heart, ov tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence, 
by ertptiovs on the ekin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
of the body Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
SARSAPARILLA is advisable, even when no active symptoms of dis 
ease appear. Persons afflicted with the ollowing complaints 
ge sevally find ima ediate relief, and, at length, cure, by the use 
of this SARSAPARILLA: 8t, Anthony's Fire, Rose or Krysipelas 
Tetter, Salt Kheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Sore Eyes, Soe 
Ears, and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofulous disease. 
Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Vropsy, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Epilepsv, Neuralgia, and the various Uicerous at- 
fections of the muscu'ar and nervous systems. 

Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 
though a long time ‘s required for subduing these obstinate mala- 
dies by any medicine. But long continued use of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucor:bwa or Whites, t'terine U! 
cerstions, and Female Diseases, are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by its purifying and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case sre .ovad in our Almanac, supplied gratis. 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulatious of extran- 





| Osa Lta’s Bal) ANGELIQUE, 

‘HE BEST AND MOST PLE48i1NG TOOTH-WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETA, 
sod STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GKANCE to the Breath. 

Prepared only by 


DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 635 Broadway, New Vork. 
CAUTION. 


Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public 
against a new aad dangerous imitation offered to them under a 








eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as also Liver Com- | *!™! z nate math AnOnLn co to closely observe that they 
plaints, —— Congestion or inflammation of the Liver, and %** DELLUU ? + QUE. 

Jaundice, when arising, as they often do, from the rankling poi = = 

sons in the blood, This SARSAPARIL“A is a great restorer ior the Li 50,000,000 


Sterling, in Money and Estates, remain unclaimed in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland in many cases as far back as 1600. Fee to searca 
tor any name, $200. Genealcg’es traced, Wills searched for. 
4'l letters must be pre-paid. UN & CO., Unclaimed Money 
jand Estates Registry [containing upwards of 90,000 names! 
| 6 Prince cf Wales Road, }ondon, Erglazd. 
HVULLOWAYW’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
| Cancer.—The days of ‘brilliant operations” are no more. The 
| discovery of Holloway’s Ointment dis: with the neeessit> 
of the knife, which frequently endangered the lite of the patient, 
Thousands of females have been cured of carcer in the breast by 


m. Those who are Languid and 
Listless, Di 1 F , and troubled with Ner.ous Ap 
prebevsions or Fears, or any of the affections symptomatic of 
Weakness, will find immediate relief and convincing evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial. 

Prepared by DR. J.C, AYER & O0O., Practical end 
Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 

Sold by all Druggists everywhere- 


MESS LOVETT T’S 


strength and vigor of the syste 

















di tion of th 
roves nin to bees, Southampton and Bremen atthe | SEEEGCT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, (hor inilics. ‘The salve follows the cancer init tortuota wind: 
Brem ; i tibly b 
owest’ “‘es, For freight or passage apply to 68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRU STREET, ty ina epee. vat fe ad and essly Pay 
» OBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. HALIFAX, N. 8. Sold by all Druggists, . yey io 
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ALBION 


Calum, non animum, mutant, qut trans marecurrunt. 
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Litevature. 


THE CONQUERED BANNER. 
By « Friend of the Southern States of America. 
Far! that banner—tor ‘tis weary, 


Round its staff ’tis drooping dreary,} 
Far! it—fold it—it is best. 


For there’s not a man to wave it, 

And there’s not a sword to save it, 

Aud its foes now scorn and brave it : 
Far! it—fold it—let it rest. 


Take that banner down—'tis tattered, 

Broken is its staff, and shattered, 

And the valiant hosts are scattered 
Over whom it floated high. 


Ob, ’tis hard for us to fold it, 

Hard w think there’s none to hold it, 

Hard that those who once unrolled it,J 
Now must furl it with a sigh. 


Furl that banner—furl it sadly— 

Once six millions hailed it gladly, 

And ten thousand wildly, m ° 
Swore it should for ever wave. 


Swore that foeman’s hand should never 
Hearts entwined like theirs dissever, 
And that flag should float for ever 

O’er their freedom or their grave. 


Far! it, for the hands that grasped it, 
And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying low. 


And that banner —it is trailing, 
While around it sounds the wailing 
Of its people in their woe. 


For, though conquered, they adore it— 
Love the dear, coid hands that bore it. 
Weep for those who fell before it, 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it; 
And—oh, mildly they deplore it— 
Now to furl and fold it so. 


Far! that banner > true, "tis gory, 

But ’tis wreathed around with glory, 

And ’twill live in song and story, 
Tho’ its folds are in the dust. 


For its fame, on brightest pages 
Penned by poets and by sages, 
Shall go sounding down the ages, 
Far! its folds tho’ now we must. 


Farl that banner—softly—slowly ; 
Touch it gently, it is holy, 
For it droops above the dead. 


Ope it not—unfurl it never, 
Let it droop there, furled for ever, 
For its people’s hopes are fled. 


TWO PUEMS, BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
L—DEAD HOPE. 


Hope, new-born one pleasant morn, 
Died at even; 

Hope dead lives nevermore, 
No, not in heaven. 


If his shroud were but a cloud 
To weep itself away ; 

Or were he buried underground 
To sprout some day ! 

But dead and gone is dead and gone, 
Vainly wept upon. 


Naught we place above his face 
To mark the spot, 
But it shows a barren place 
Io our lot. 
Hope has birth no more on earth 
Morn or even ; 
Hope dead lives never more, 
No, not in heaven. 
IL—A SMILE AND A SIGH. 
A smile because the nights are short ! 
And every morning brings such pleasure 
Of sweet love-making, harmless sport : 
Love, that makes and finds its treasure : 
Love, treasure without measure. 


A sigh because the days are long ! 

Long, long these days that pass in sighing, 
A burden saddens every song : 

While time lags who should be flying, 

We live who would be dying. 


—_———_e——_——.. 
BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” 
CHAPTER III. 
“ NOTHING—NOTHING WHATEVER.” 


Eight years ago, when Charles Milton and Maurice Glynn 
bridge, after three years of unbroken col- 


At the epoch I speak of—to many the turning-point of life, 
the spot from which its roads often diverge, some up, some 
down, 80 widely, that thenceforth these fellow-travellers never 
meet again—Cohurles ‘went in for the Vol” (the “voluntary ex- 
amination” preparatory to entering the church), was “ japan- 
ned” (ordained), and took a curacy in the country—preterring 
the sacred calling to that of commerce, which his uncle and 
sole guardian, a rich merchant in the City, had marked out 
forhim. The change these simple proceedings worked with 
him in @ year or two was so extraordinary, that the theory 
of the apostolic succession might have almost rested on bis 
example. He had become by that time (not, however, that he 
had been particularly the reverse before) orthodox in belief, 
pure in morals, an admirer of the landed gentry, a denouncer 
of the penny press, and a welcome guest in eyery cottage in 
his parish where the inmates did not sing psalms upon 
week-days. ‘ 
Maurice Glyn, who, like his friend, was an orphan, but had 
a few hundred pounds a year of his own, read fiction for the 
usual period, in a pleader’s chambers, and was presently 
called to the var; his profession, however, as I have said, was 
literature. He had good talents and exceilent spirits, thelat- 
ter of which atoned for him for the former with the literary 
Bohemians, with whom he was a great favourite; but he did 
not belong exclusively to their honourable society. On the 
contrary, he had contributed to the “ Superfine Review,” until 
the whim had suddenly seized him to write a novel, which 
had been a success. Since then, be had given up criticism to 
his friends, and applied himself entirely to providing them 
with subjects. His views upon religious matters were vague, 
if not hezy, and his morals somewhat dependent on eircum- 
stances; but he was neither sceptical nor depraved. He had 
a hatred of injustice more honest than was ever entertained 
by knight-errant of old, for he had no respect whatever for 
social position ; courteous as well as compassionate to the 
poor, he was compassionate as well as courteous to women ; 
and true to his friend as steel, he was bitter and rather un- 
way against his enemy. 
“JT am always civil in the first instance; I never ‘begin’ 
it,” said he on one occasion, when excusing himself from this 
last charge; “and therefore, if a man be rude or pick a 
quarrel with me, he must be a born beast, and I treat him 
accordingly.” ‘ 
There was some truth in what Maurice Glyn said; but 
feeling that he was “good company” with most people, he 
did not understand that the very geniality and frankness 
which proved his charm with them, might be an impertinence 
and reprosch in the = of others. 
The Rey. Charles 
the outraged minority. He appreciated his friend’s talents to 
the full; was well aware, too, in respect to a more important 
matter, that there was excellent bottom under the mud, and 
charitably hoped that the mud itself was not very deleteri- 
ous. Ina word, Charles had an affectionate admiration for 
Maurice, and Maurice had an affectionate respect for Charles. 
They are sauatering down the fields towards the priory, 
each with a hand upon the other’s shoulder, like two school- 
friends out upon a holiday, and well they may, for they are 
still boys at heart. 
“Look, there is the ruin, Maurice; that is the Lantern 
Tower which lifts its head above the trees yonder. It is the 
only partof the priory visible, until you come close upon it, 
it is sank in so deep adell. How finely the blood-red stove 
stands out amid the green, does it not 
“A beautiful and quiet home, indeed,” said Maurice, who 
had a poetic rather than an artistic eye. “Such places must 
have had great attractions for pensive natures vexed with the 
rudeness of the times.” 
“ Filled, too, with devout aspirations,” urged the curate 
—“ submitting themselves to that severe Cistercian discipline 
with eager self-denial—welcoming the hard and narrow bed, 
the scanty fare’—— : 
“True. But what is that line of ruin across which we 
stepped without notice?” interrupted Maurice. “I now per- 
ceive it surrounds the whole domain.” 
“That is the ancient wall which formed the brethren’s deer- 
k.” 
2. Ani what are these two hollows on our left?” 
“ Those were the fishponds.” 
“Good. The cellars were, of course, within the walls. 
But I cat you short, Charley; welcomiog, you were saying, 
the scanty fare”—— 
“The deer and fish were for their guests, Maurice; the 
monks were greatly given to hospitality; but as for their own 
fare, they ate neither flesh nor fow!, nor eggs, nor even cheese. 
They had but two meals a day of porridge, and on Fridays 
only one. Even that wretched fare they partook of in silence. 
They never spoke to one anotber except in the locutory. 
Each slept in his clothes, and with his girdle on, and rose at 
midnight to sing the divine offices. They had four services a 
day, besides matins, vespers, and compline. bre! lived to 
God, and not to man, and still less to woman. ‘ The sweet, 
sweet love of daughter, of sister, and of wife’ was denied to 
them.’ 
“ My dear Charley,” said Maurice quietly, “the last prior 
was reported by the royal commission to have four wives, and 
his monks an average of two apiece. 1 read ali about it jast 
night in the “ Annales Blondellenses” (or some such name), 
which you were so indiscreet as to leave in my bedroom. 
No, no— 





Your saintly monk was fat, 

And issuing, shora and sleek, 

Would twist his girdle tight, and pat 
The girls upon the cheek ; 

and I really can’t blame him, if the girls were like yon pretty 
damsel, who is tripping along to the same goal as ourselves, 
If I were the prior now, and religiously restricted to four 





wives, the very next vacancy should be reserved” —— 
“ Don’t, Maurice, don’t,” said the curate{gravely. “I know 
you mean no barm, but the jest is misplaced. If ever there 
was a good girl in the world, in the old times or these, it is 
Grange. Her father is the keeper of the ruins, and she 

is hisonly daughter. The holy place loses none of its sanctity 
by her presence, any more than by the violets that grow in 
its chancel.—How are you, Mary?’—for the girl and the 
had met by this time. “This is my old coll friend, 
that I have been expecting this long time, you know, Mr.Glyn.” 
Maurice lifted his cap, and gazed with undisguised but 
respectful admiration upon the blushing girl, as she stood 


vered basket she carried in her hand. Her slender re had 
scarcely attained the grace of womanhood, but her was 
divinely fair; its expression pure as 4 saint’s, 





coaronly anything in common betwqsn them, save their 


She drew back the coarse but curd-white cloth, and dis- 
played some pretty wooden paper-knives and book-markers, 
“ How very nicely carved !” exclaimed Maurice. “ Why, 
your father must be quite an artist; and no wonder, since he 
epends his days in so beautiful a spot.” 

“ Alas, sir, he is blind,” replied the girl. “He has never 
seen the place amid which he dwells,although, to hear him talk, 
you would never think it. He knows every stick and stone. 
He cuts these li tle things, sir, out of the elder-trees that grow 
in the guest-house.” 

“ Are they for sale?” asked Maurice eagerly. 

“ Yes, sir. Butif you kindly think of buying, be so good as 
to buy of father, not of me. It pleases him to sell them, above 
all things, and he has not many pleasures!” 

The three had now reached the ruins. Immediately in front 
of them rose the great north gateway,with its semicircular Nor- 
man arch, and a few mossy stones, which had once been seats 
beneath a porch. Rude planks, with a doorway cut in them, 
now filled up the stately entrance, and a rusty chain hung 
from it, which, at Mary’s touch, set a cracked bell in motion 
within-side. . 

Scarcely had its tinkling ceased, ere the door opened, and 
an old man appeared, with snow-white hair and beard, but 
upright as a dart: his light blue eyes had that fixed and stony 
stare which belongs to the blind alone. 

“T expected you before, darling,” said he fondly. “I am 
afraid those "ps sah same were hard to fiad: I told you that 
it was only | who knew where to lay my hand upon them.” 

“ He thinks he can find everything better than folks with 
sight,” whispered the girl softly. “‘ He knew my ring of the 
bell, you see, sir, though it would sound the same to you as 
another’s.—Here is Mr. Milton, father, and a friend of his.” 
“Yes, Grange,” said the curate, taking the old man’s hand, 
“T have brought my friend, Maurice Glyo, here, that you may 
show him the priory.” 

“ Very glad to see you, sir,” said the blind man, turning 
his eager yet patient face towards the visitor, “A fine after- 
noon, and weather that is likely to last, although a cloud or 
two crosses the sun.” 

It was touching to hear the old gate-keeper talk thus, as 
though he had no affliction that shut him out alike from sun 
and cloud; and more touching still to watch his daughter's 
triumphant look as she marked Glyn’s surprise. 

“Yes,” said Maurice, “1 am fortunate in having the sun- 
shine upon the priory; but still more fortunate, as I am as- 
sured, in having you for my guide. They tell me you know 
every stick and stone of the old place.” 

“And so I ought, sir: who better?” retarned the blind 


ilton was very far from being among|mav. ‘I have been here more than thirty years—ten under 


the Moseby family (all dead and gone now); ten with poor 
Mr. Irby, as was drowned in Start; and ten with Madam; 
God bless her !—Piease to step in, sir; and mind the door- 
way, for it’s rather low.” 
vofless and ruined as was Blondel Priory, perhaps never, 
in its palmiest days of wealth and power, had it impressed the 
beholder more with its surpassing beauty. The long transept, 
in which Maurice Glyn now found himself, was bright with 
such colours as only Nature herself can use without abuse, 
The lofty walls, of blood-red sandstone, here jagged against 
the sky, bere pierced for casements that once turew gules and 
crimson upon the sacred floor, were tapestried with shining 
leaf aud feathery fern; luxuriant foliage strove everywhere to 
repair the ravages of time; all along the shattered clere-story, 
in every cranvy of broken arch, and in the niches, emptied of 
theit sculptured saints, clustered parasitic flowers; up the 
ruined bases of the walls, clinging to shaft and pillar, crept 
wild roses, exhaling a perfume sweeter beyond compare than 
any incense censer-swung ; the carpet of short grass—a living 
green—that covered all below, was gemmed with daisies ; and 
on the moss-grown tombs of prior and knight, the many- 
tin'ed lichen glowed. Above was the blue sky. 
The blind man kept a most unguidelike silence; waiting, as 

a mother waits to hear the praises of her child, for the admi 
ration which rarely tailed to be expressed at the first view of 
his beloved charge. Mary was watching her father’s face, an- 
willing to miss the gleam of satisfaction it was sure to show; 
the curate in his turn gazedjon her, and when the expected 
commendation at last was uttered, derived a pleasure not less 
great than that of the others, at third hand. 
Then the old guide began his archwological patter, upon 
the copyright of which we will not infringe. 
They threaded the long nave, where lay many a mouldering 
knight, their carven images here clasping swords, to show 
they had perished in batule; here, with crossed legs, to wit- 
ness they had fought the Saracen; and here again, stretched 
out at length, with no sach good works to boast of, but with 
devout hands turned upward, trusting to Faith alone. This 
was @ baron of high degree, and patron of the church; and 
this a spiritual chief, that had erst ruled all the stately place, 
including the souls uf them that dwelt therein; nay, in the 
once splendid chancel, close by where the high-altar had stood, 
and sheltered by its very shadow, lay the bones of the high 
and puissant lord who, “ consulting God, and providing for 
the safety of his owa soul,” had, “in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, and in*honour ot St. Agnes of Blondel,” founded the 
priory itselt. The Earl had been dust, and his good sword 
rust, for nearly a thousand years. 
Maurice Giyn, who had a sense of the awful Past more 
deep than most men, and was studiously averse to show it, 
here pulled out his cigar-case. 
*“ You heathen !”” exclaimed the curate. 

“ Nay, Charley; but consider what a time it is since this 
respectable old nobleman smelt incense.” 
bey wandered on across the cloisters, and the court within 
them, with its grave-stones levelled with the carth, that stu- 
dious monks might walk and read there without stumbling. 
There were no echoes now, nor would have been from scores 
of sandalled feet, for all the floor wassunny lawn. The guide 
and visitor walked first, the curate and Mary following. 
Suddenly, Maurice stopped, and uttered an ejaculation of sur- 

rise. 
MTerning the corner of a highly decorated porch, an un- 
looked-for spectacle presented itself. In a large apartment, 
some small portion of whose groined roof still stood, and one 
fair pillar, whose fallen capital had been replaced by Nature's 
hand with its, perhaps, first type, a honeysuckle, there were 
seated on the ground two ladies and a gentleman, eating 
strawberries and cream.. It was too late to retreat, even if 
the involuntary intruder had been aware (which of course he 


with downcast eyes and fingers nervously busy with the co-| was not) that the man before him was the object of his triend’s 


dislike. 
In another moment, the curate had eptered also, and Mrs. 


modest as ajand Miss Irby and Mr. Richard Anstey were intrdduced to 
fawn’s; and the complexion, unkissed by the sun, so exqui-| Maurice in due form. 
sitely delicate, that with her drooping head upon its tender 


eyo ang stem, she a very lily. 
ege intimacy, there was no marked difference in their ways| “And what have you got in your basket, Mary ?” asked 
ot life, or even their habits of thought; and now there was| the 


“You are just in time for some, strawberries, gentlemen,’’ 
exclaimed the hospitable old lady.—“ You and Mary can go, 


Grange; we will show Mr. Glyn the rest of the priory our- 
selves.—Pretty place, is it not, sir? and asl always say, just 





curate. 
“Only father’s handiwork, sir. His stock at the priory 
needs replenishing, so he sent me home for these.” 





the spot for a picnic. 
“Yeu, indeed,” said Maurice, taking the proffered seat be 


oe 
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tween his hostess and her daughter. “I conclude that this is | sonage, Mr. Glyn, I must confess that the not having enough | would know me. The last time we were together, I carried 
the refectory ?” to eat and drink seems to me among the worst misfortunes— | her across this very stream: how she laughed, and chatted, 
“I daresay it was,” said the old lady. far worse than any spiritual troubles, for instance, those reli- | and covered my face with her sweet kisses. Alas, alas!” He hid 
Kate Irby, who seemed at least as pleased to see their party | gious doubts and difficulties, for involuntarily entertaining his face in bis large sunburned palms, and groaned aloud ; then 
of three thus increased as her mother, uttered a silver peal of | which these poor old monks used to scourge themselves and | sweeping One across his eyes, resumed : “ We had a picnic 
laughter. “ No, no; it is the chapter-house,” said ehe. “It is|wear hairshirts. I am neither devotee nor philosopher. | here that day—my farewell to champage for ever. Thanks to 
here that the old monks sat in solemn conclave, just as the |The worst of poverty is by fo means, in my eyes, that it|it, my spirits were excellent. Nobody guessed that I was worse 
rooks were doing when we disturbed them. Is it not, Mr.|may make one ridiculous; I should not like the slights, the | than a beggar by five thousand pounds of honest debt, and 
Milton ?” rubs and snubs, and far less the insolences—— Hark! what | thrice that money owed to sharpers. What a frightful fool 
“ Certainly, Miss Kate. Here the novice besought admit- | is that?” ; was I to bring myself tosuch a pass! How couldI do it? 
tance into the order, having asked humbly of the chapter for| “I heard nothing,” said Maurice, “but the cawing of the | And yet it was not all my fault: no, not all mine. That cur- 
‘the mercy of God and yours.’ The austerities of the place | rooke.—Pray, go on with what you were saying.” sed Sir Nicholas! The thief, the traitor! I have sold many 
were then explained to him ”"—— “Well, ina word, I should not like to be otherwise than | men, myself; overreached them, lied to them (cheated them 
“I accept them,” interrupted Maurice gravely, “and take | what I am, alady—I mean what the world calls a lady, for | some would say), but my friend, never! Tue dirty villain! 
my strawberries without cream. I feel myself admitted into|to have expensive tastes, without the means of gratifying Then, when we broke, to punish me with my poor ang 
this pleasant fraterni’7, I do assure you.” them, education without the surroundings of refinement (like Katie! To burn bis will!” Here some remembrance seeme 
Kate smiled with eye and lip. Mrs. Irby, too, felt that the | Mary Grange, the guide’s daughter here, a girl that knows | to tickle the old mau, and he uttered a low chuckling laugh. 
vititor had somehow said a very civil thing ; no woman, | twice as much as I do, thinks twice as deeply, feels twice as |“ Well, that’s over, 1 suppose. He has made another long 
however dull, fails to perceive when a man evinces a desire | sensitively, yet lives in a hovel, and is glad of broken victuals), | since, 1 do not doubt. I wonder who is heir? Most likely, 
to please. ° that would be terrible! No; 1 must have two gowns| his nephew Richard: a bad lot by this time, I guess, if at least 
“ Pray, take some sugar, sir,” said she, “if you don’t mind a (and, more), and everything handsome about me, like Dog- 











the boy is father to the man. He must be nearing middle age. 
paper sugar-basin. It’s quite clean, I'll answer for it,” berry.’ : How strange it seems—to be in the world, and yet not of it! 
“ My dear mamma!” ejaculated Kate reprovingly. * What! carriages and horses?” cried Maurice, thinking of |—to mark how it wags on when a man is dead, as though he 


“O yes, Kate; that’s ail very well,” retorted the old lady; | his friend the curate, “It may make some poor man’s heart 
“but | know what picnics are, and how things are sometimes | ache, one day, to hear you confess as much.” 
wrapped up, and I daresay Mr. Glyn does—ham sandwiches| ‘“ No, no,” laughed Kate ; “I am not so bad as that. Wealth e 
in newspapers, and such-like. What / say is, let food be as| does not dazzle me.” Here she spoke more gravely, with the | last years, but the iron frame begins tocreak at last; and I 
simple as you please, only let it be clean.” remembrance, perhaps, of what had taken place that morning | would it were in pieces.” _Here ae rose, and slowly climbed 
“The old monks were not so particular as you, Madam,”|in her mind. “If I love comfort, I do not covet splendour | the footpath towards the village, pausing once at the gap in 
observed Maurice laughing. “I was reading only last night} Hark! there is that scream again; I was sure I heard | the old deer-park wall to mutter: “ Susan, I will not see; 
some very disagreeable details—only my friend here will| it.” ’ there would be risk in that—but only Katie.’ 
listen to nothing against it—about the mixtum made in this This time, ~~~ also anes what ——- at 4 
lace. woman’s cry for help; some broken steps beside him led toa > amert 7 
= Ah, mixture indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Irby contemptuous- | tottering wall, from which half the ruin could be seen, and he PHOTOGRAPHS VERSUS AUTOTYPES. 
ly. “Nasty stuff enough, 1 daresay. Oh, 1 know what an | sprang up there on the instant. Photographs hitherto have belied the poetical maxim 
admirer Mr. Milton is of your priors and friars; we often fight| ‘ What is the matter, Mr. Glyn? What is it that you see?) which promises everlasting joy to the possessors of things 
about them, we two; but he would not have liked their mode | Pray, tell me.” beautiful. They who have stocked their portfolios and al- 
ot lite in one respect, or else 1 am much mistaken.” And here} For a few moments, he did not answer; then: “ Nothing, | bums with solar limnings have had the chagrin of seeing their 
the old lady nodded and winked with such extreme sagacity,| nothing whatever,” said he; but yet he did not quit his/ treasured collections grow worthless before their eyes. They 
and grew so purple with a consciousness of her own waggery, t. have blamed the photographers, too often justly, but as often 
that it did not need an CEdipus to guess that she was alluding} ‘ You are not deceiving me, I trust, sir,” cried Kate pite- | without good reasomw. The better class of manipulators have 
to the celibacy of the clergy. ously. “Is my mother sate? Look to the chapter-house—the | fought hard against the destructive elements; they have used 
“Ob yes, Milton is very susceptible,” observed Maurice | root” — all skill and care to prevent their works from fading; but 
coolly, but with the secret reflection that not only was the| “The roof—what is left of it at least—is just where it has | their best efforts have failed, and pictures that gave them the 
curate right in his remark, that Mrs. Irby was “ not a polish-| been for eight hundred years or so, and your mother is working | best bopes of stability have become pale and jaundiced in 
ed person,” but also that she was about the most embarras- 


had never lived.—Ah, but these wet rags strike cold! ell, 
that will belp to shorten matters, perhaps. 1 have gone through 
what would have killed other men thrice over, during these 





away, like Penelope at her web. There are some people play- | tone. But while the more conscientious artists have laboured 
sing old lady, considering the circumstances, he bad ever had | ing at hide-and-seek in the nave.” j to produce permanent results, their Jess scrupulous brethren, 
the fortune to meet. “I am also afraid that he would have} “ Ob,I daresay, excursionists,” exclaimed Miss Irby pettishly. 


looking only upon present gains, have disregarded the precau-* 
been apt to be late at matios, if. they took place before nine | “ I hope they have enjoyed themse! ves, for they have destroyed | tions essential even to such permanency as it has been poasi- 
o'clock,” my pleasure for the day.—Let us go back to my mother, Mr.| bie to secure; and, in consequence, the market has been 
“ Ab, I see you know him well,” said Madam, chuckling. | Glyn.” flooded with pictures outwardly beautiful, and apparently 
“ He is a lazy man, is he noi?” <ate looked so pale that Maurice did not attempt to dis- | lasting, but containing within the elements of slow, perhaps, 
There is no shorter method of getting into favour with a|suade her, and besides, he perceived that she was not quite | but certain destruction. A great stir has from time to time 
Certain class of old ladies than by joining with them in a| satisfied with his report. They found the old lady sitting just | been made about the piracy of engravings by unprincipled 
good-natured attack upon some common friend, and Maurice | where they left her. photographers; and the holders of copyrights have persist- 
had taken that course desigcedly, He hoped to be able to put} “ What have you done with Mr. Milton?” cried she; “and | ently prosecuted the scapegraces who have violated their 
in a good word for the curate with this possible mother-in-law, | where is Richard ?” rights. I would have let them alone, taking consolation in 
before he leit Blondel Parva. “I know nothing of them, mamma; but have had such a | the reasonable hope that the photographic copies would ulti- 
While he and Mrs. Irby thus rattled on together, the other | fright about you—it was only some stupid people playing at | mately become sheets of dirty paper; and that the buyers and 
three bad maintained a silence which was becoming oppres-| hide-and seek in thenave—butI thought I heard you scream.” | framers of them having, like the purchasers of Sam Slick’s 
sive; but here Richard Anstey rose with a yawn (“ You're| “Silly child |” answered the old lady; “1 ain’t afraid of | clocks, got so used to the pictures that they could not do with- 
@ beast,” thought Maurice), and muttering something about | frogs; see, I’ve caught two in my net, poor little things. It’s | out them, would want the originals to replace the faded re- 
going to have a pipe in the Lantern Tower, strolled sullenly | getting damp—that’s what brings them out—and I’m glad you | productions and fill the vacant frames. This by the way. 
ar) came, because of my rheumatics.—lIn the absence of these} Some may ask, why is it that photographs fade? The 
“ Now, don’t the rest of you young people mind me,” ex- | truants, Mr. Glyn, perhaps you will escort us home ?” causes of fading are manifold. Everybody now knows that 
claimed the good-natured old lady. “I have brought my net-| To this request, Maurice of course acceded ; albeit he was |an ordivary photograph is composed of a salt of silver, with 
ting with me, and shall sit here comfortably enough till you | very curious to see his friend, and receive an explanation of | which a small percentage of a salt of gold is combined, and 
come back.— Would you not like to climb the tower with your | the scene he had witnessed from the summit of the abbey-wall. | that several chemicals are used in its production. Well, if 
cousin, Katie?” What he had described to Miss Irby as “ Nothing, nothing | any trace of any of these chemicals remains in the’paper, over 
“Not I, mamma; thank you. I have been there once al-| whatever,” bad indeed been a very interesting spectacle ; no | and above that small portion which enters into the composi- 
ready to-day, to show the place from which I took the sketch. | less than that of Mr. Richard Anstey, magistrate for the coun- | tion of the print, fading is inevitable. The washing away of 
Besides, he knows we have no dislike to tobacco—I am sorry | ty, lying upon the —=—@ we of the south transept, and the | such traces conatitutes one of the photographer’s most irk- 
you thought it necessary to throw your cigar away, Mr.| Rev. Charles Milton, M. A., standing over him, with one | some tasks; it is often left to careless hands. But supposing 
Glyn.” hand clenched, and his right foot plaated (apparently with | this primary cause of fading removed, others may exist. The 


“ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Irby ; “it was a great pity, for I | emphasis) upon that gentleman’s white waistcoat, paper upon which the print is mounted may contain some 
daresay it cost you threepence or fourpence al the least. My 








AS i — acid or chemical that ee = oe of -~ pic- 
poor busband never gave less, I know.” ’ aa _ ture; and the same remark applies to the esive substance 
* Tnank you,” said Maurice carelessly ; “my ciga’ was just Gn h- _ used in the mounting. The vapours included in a presumably 


finished.—you spoke of a sketch, Miss Irby; might I venture} Evening had fallen upon Blondel Priory, touching its blood- | pure atmosphere may be sufficiently pernicious to disturb the 
to ask to see it?” red summits with a deeper glow, and leaving its quiet cham- | chemical equilibrium of the darkened silver, and form a com- 

“{ am sorry to say it isnot here,” answered Kate with | bers yet more still. Nothing in that secluded dell—the casket | pound of another colour. The first of these dangers may be 
hesitation. of one of Time's iairest *jewels—is now heard, save the un-| guarded against; and photographers have lately striven to do 

“That don’t matter, child,” said the old. lady kindly.—j ceasing song of the pebbly brook, which had for centuries | battle with the last, by the use of varnishes to shield their 
“Come up to the manor-house, Mr. Glyn, and see it this even- | laved ils western wall—unceasing, and yet so various ; for had | prints from contact with the atmosphere. Even then it is 
ing. Come both of you and dine.—What do you say, Mr.|it not spoken of something different to all human ears that | doubtful whether permanency is certain, for chemists have as- 
Milton? Another day? Howl hate that phrase !— Well, | had cared to listen to it, for unnumbered generations! To |serted that the very matter of the photograph is alone and by 
come to-morrow, although Richard goes to-night, and there | the swineherd, before one sacred stone there was laid upon | itself unstable; and if this be so, all silver-painted sun-pictures 
will be no gentleman to do the honours.” another, of some fair serf-gir], who should be his comfort yet, | will sooner or later fade. 

The invitation was accepted at once; and then the three| notwithstanding his scanty dole and many stripes; to the no-| ‘Thus we are brought to ask whether we cannot make the 
young people sallied forth, leaving the widow, like a cap- u 


ble founder, of cx tion or forgiveness for many a passion-| sun paint in media more stable than treacherous chemicals ? 
tured biack-bird, among the meshes of an unfinished cherry- | ate and tyrannous deed ; to the monks, let us hope, as its clear | This has been an engrossing question for years. A photograph 
net. waters huriied to the neighbouring sea, of that Eternity to| in printer’s ink, or some pigment as durable, has been a thing 
Maurice thought it very strange that, released from the pre-| which their own pure lives were as surely tending. hile| hoped for and striven after during a quarter of a century. 
sence of Kate’s unpropitious mamma, as well as from that of| walls decayed and creeds outwore themselves, it had still fow-| Thanks to the indomitable perseverance of experimenters, it 
his rival, the curate made no attempt at conversation with his | ed on, continuous accompaniment to all human thought# and | has been secured, and we have now processes for engraving 
beloved, but suffered him to monopolise her entirely. Nothing | hopes: lover and mourner, pleasure-seeker and student, had jon metal by the agency of light, and for transferring to the 
loath to do 80, still he could not help remarking his friend’s | still been soothed or saddened by its gentle strain, had seen | lithographer’s stone the works of the photographer’s camera. 
clouded brow and dis¢rait air, as well as the want of pertinence | in its lucent mirror the wavering image of their fature, or the | These processes, however, are too elabér:te for every day 
in his replies to the questions that were put to him. Presently | more steadfast presentment of their past. wants,and they fail to reproduce the delicacy of the photo- 
the curate dropped behind altogether, and Kate and Maufice| There is one standing by it now, listening and gazing like the | graph in its full integrity; they give broad lights and shad- 
wandered over the great ruined fane alone. It was an admir-| rest: an old man, to judge from his thin gray bairs and broken | ows, but no halt tints or gradations of tone. Latterly, Mr. 
able Opportunity for making love, but houourable friendship | looks, and a poor one certainly. He is in rags; his shoes are gap- | Woodbury has removed this second defect, and impressed 
forbade him to give way to that temptation, and doubtless the | ing so that they show his stockings and blistered feet, and,| photographs upon metal printing-plates, from which copies 
pair got to understand one another more quickly than if they | perhaps tocool them, instead of using the little wooden bridge, | can be worked which give all the beauty of the originals. But 
had spent their time in pretty speeches. The place and cir-| he presently steps into the stream, and wades across. So still | his method is complex, and impracticable for any but small 
cumstances had naturally suggested a quotation from the| it is that the plash of every footfall wakes a :lumberous echo | pictures. All these processes have their special applications ; 
Princess, and Maurice found that Kate was, like himself, an | in the ruined fane. He approaches the door and listens, then | but for general uses—for portraiture and landscape, and for 
attentive student of the sweetest singer of our time: thence | pulls the bell, which clangs and creaks unanswered. reproducing works of art, the future of photography lies in 
they bad glanced at the rights and privileges of the sex, con-| ‘ Grange has gone home, and for all I know, to his long| the newly-perfected method of printing in carbon. 
trasting its modern position with that it occupied of old: then | home,” muttered the old man. “I will tryhiscottage,or| Itis a noteworthy fact that the oldest sun-picture in exist- 
their views of social matters were interchanged. what used to be his cottage, for meat and drink I must gave. | ence, produced by the elder Niepce some time before 1820, 
“ Could that old life, amid the relics of which they were now | As for sleeping, I can come back and sleep here ; I daresay | and preserved by the curators of the British Museum, is a car- 
straying, have been a happy one?” the roof stil holds above the chapter-house; and whether it| bon photograph. It is on a white metal plate, the clean sur- 
Kate thought it could. Ladependently of devotional feeling, | does or not, is the same to me. Even if it rain, that will not| face of which forms the lights, and dark bitumen, a material 
which doubtless actuated many, the poor novice who joined | spoil my clothes.” He spoke with bittervess, and the expres-| early found to be sensitive to light, the shadows. It was, how- 
Biondel Priory was no longer the servant of many masters, | sion of his face was hard and scornful; but presently, as he | ever, in 1839 that the germ of the present carbon process was 
but of the church alone; he was certain of a home, of enough, | stood still and listened, it grew milder. laid. Mr. Mungo Ponton in that year announced tbe discoy- 
at all events, for his physical needs. The battle of life—the| “Why shouldI be angry?” murmured he. “I am come | ery that a salt known as the bichromate of potash was, when 
struggle for necessaries, which in those times, as now, went|here for my pleasure, the only pleasure—God help me!—I ‘spread upon paper, powerfully affected by the sun’s rays ; 
on unceasingly among our poor—was so far gained. The/| have had for many a year. Lf it is selfish so to do, itis scarce-; beiog, in fact, altered from a soluble material of ligat colour 
monks were sure of bed and board, and a roof to cover /||ly sinful, as my old pleasures were. I will run no risk; there | to an insoluble one of dark colour under luminous influence. 
them. . shall not be the least imprudence; but I must see my Katie’s | Very soon after this Becquerel instituted experiments upon 
“ You have that horror of poverty which belongs to all deli- | face before I die. It is not much to ask of her in return for— | this salt in combination with organic matters, such as starch 
cate aud gracelul natures, Miss Irby,” returned Maurice; “but|— Bah! it is no use trying to deceive one’s self; I am aj and isinglass, and he found that the mixed substances, like 
lam greatiy mistaken if you would not bear it well, should | rogue, let me look at myself from which side I will.” He sat | the chromic salt alone, formed a film which was rendered in- 
poverty befall you,” down on one of the mosé-grown steps outside the door, and | soluble in water by a, to light. The next important 
“No,” said she with a little shudder; “I could not endure | tell a-musing. “Ste must be twenty now, and beautiful —I | step was taken by M. in, who, in 1855, deposited with 
it. 1 would rather die than face what is called penury—waant. | will answsr for it—though they did use to say she was grow- | the Prefect to a a description of his process of me- 
At the risk of your setting me down as a sadly material per-|ing like her father. I should no more know her than she!chanical pho y. The language of his patent is clear 
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and intelligible, and pretty well describes the method now 
brought into practical use. “ I apply,” said he, “ various liquid 
and solid colours to paper, cloth, glass, and other surfaces, by 
mixing such colours with the compound of a chromate or bi- 
chromate and organic matter, and applying the new mixture 
to the paper or other surface. The photographic impression 
is produced upon this prepared surface by the action of light 
passing through a negative photographic picture, or other 
suitable object or screen, and it is then washed with a sponge 
and a large quantity of water. The albumen or other organic 
matter is rendered insoluble at the parts where it has been 
acted upon by the light, and the design is thus reproduced in 
the colour which has been employed.” To M. Poitevin, then, 
belongs the honour of producing the first photograph in pig- 
ments. But within a few years of his pateat several other ex- 
perimenters independently attained results so nearly like his, 
and by the same means, that we may fairly say that if be had 
not worked carbon printing to a practical issue they would 
have done so. 

Now, the fault of M. Poitevin’s pictures, and of every other 
pigment photograph down to the recent date of perfection of 
the art, was deficiency of half-tone. In beauty of tint-grada- 
tion, ordinary photographs had eclipsed every other class of 
art production, and neither photographers nor the public could 
tolerate any sacrifice of the delicacy to which they were ac- 
customed. But the pigment photographs gave only shadows 
like soot, and whites like chalk, with very little between. To 
secure middle tints henceforth became the aim of experiment- 
ers. A little consideration served to show why they had not 
hitherte been obtained ; all portions of a bichromated gelatine 
surface acted upon by light to the smallest degree, whether 
through the deep shadows or the half-tones of a photographic 
negative, are rendered insoluble at that surface, the only dif- 
ference being that the light penetrates deeper in the shadows, 
and so forms a thicker layer of insoluble matter there than in 
the half tones. When, therefore, an exposed print comes to 
be placed in the solvent that is to cleanse away the undecom- 
posed parts of the film, the water undermines the thin, inso- 
luble surface that would form the half tones, and washes all 
trace of it away, leaving only the thick shadowy parts stand- 
ing. After a deal of discussion and trial, it was found that 
this evil could be remedied by exposing the film on one side, 
and washing it on the other. This, however, at first seemed 
a ticklish operation, and one rot likely to be made practical. 
But practical it has been made; and the credit of reducing it 
to mechanical simplicity is due to our countryman, Mr. Swan, 
of Newcastle, one of a firm of noted chemists and photo- 
graphic material makers in that town. Mr. Swan operates in 
this wise. He first prepares what he calls a tisswe by uniform- 
ly coating paper with gelatine, sugar, and the co!ouring pig- 
ment; this he does on a large scale, by specially contrived 
machinery. Next he renders the surface sensitive by drawing 
it through a solution of bi-chromate of potash. Then he ex- 
poses beneath the negative in the usual way. The exposure 
produces no visible result; there is nothing but a sheet of 
shiny black paper, and from this the picture has next to be 
exhumed by washing—not the exposed surface, but the under 
side. To get at this he cements the gelatine face downwards 
upon another paper by means of india-rubber solution, and 
allows the cement to dry. The print, now incarcerated be- 
tween two papers, is placed in water; the india-rubber pre 
vents the water acting upon the impressed surface of the film ; 
but it soon penetrates the other paper and, softening the gela- 
tine beneath, allows this first paper to be removed, leaving the 
back of the film exposed. This is now thoroughly washed, 
till by degrees the unhardened parts are cleansed away, and 
the picture comes forth in all its beauty; high lights, delicate 
middle-tints, and deep shadows, as perfectly retained as in the 
choicest of silver-printed photographs. But in this state the 
back of the print is seen, and it is therefore reversed as re- 
gards rights and lefts; so it has to be re-transferred to its final 
mount. This is effected by coating it with liquid gelatine in 
& pure state, and pressing it upon the paper or card that is to 
receive it. Now the indla-rubber paper is uppermost, and has 
to be removed: a Jittle bensole performs this office ; the spirit 
dissolves the caoutchouc but leaves the gelatine intact, and 
when the paper thus released comes away, the picture is fin- 
ished. These details may make the process seem complicated, 
but it is not really more so than many to which photograph- 
ers ure well accustomed. It can be commercially worked as 
freely and as cheaply as ordinary silvet-printing: the small 
additional trouble it involves is compensated by the circum- 
stance that no precious metals are required for it. 

Of the permanency of pictures thus obtained there can be 
little doubt; the material of them is carbon, one of the most 
stable pigaients known to exist, and the constituent of all the 
black paints and inks in common use. But it is not necessary 
that this material alone be used—any colouring matter may 
be mixed with the gelatine to form the shadows of the print. 
This constitutes a traly wonderful element in the process, for 
it allows a drawing to be absolutely reproduced in the very 
pigment used by the artist. 1 have seen an Indian-ink draw- 
ing copied in Indian ink, and a sepia one in sepia ; and better 
still, a redl-chalk sketch duplicated in the chalk used to make 
it. Photography in its simplest garb is a marvel; but this 
multiplying of pictures both in form and in material, by"pho- 
togenic action, passes beyond the category of marvels, and be- 
comes almost miraculous. 

As yet, not nrany pictures of this class are in the market ; 


but they will soon come. Mr. Swan, finding his baby out-| p 


rowing his powers of attention, bas sold his patent for Eng- 
and toa small company, which is preparing to inaugurate 
the new system ee y 4 issuing copies of a few of ‘the 
masterpieces of modern English art. Mr. Ward’s Last Mo- 
ments of Charles IL, Mr. Poynter's Israel in Egypt, and some 
works of Millais, Ansdell, Maddox Brown, Linton and others, 
are in progress ot reproduction; and the impressions from 
these may be looked for as the pioneers of an invading army 
that must ere long drive the existing class of photographs off 
the field; copyright holders will then have more serious 
grounds for alarm atthe peculations of the pirates. The 
forthcoming prints will be called antotypes. The British 
Museum authorities have signified their opinion upon the 
merits of the new method by ordering the drawings under. 
their charge to be copied by it. 


—_ 


FREAKS IN FLANDERS. 


It is astonishing how race, and language, 6nd manners sur- 
vive the changes of territorial distribution. Their rootsin the 
soil are perennial; not to be grubbed up by politicians and 
diplomatists, nor torn out by war and conquest, nor swept 
away even by the current of time. Man is a remora,-or 
——. who holds to the spot to which he has attached 
himself with an adhesiveness which is transmitied from ge- 
neration to generation. 

Look at Flanders. What of masters and dynasties 
it has witnessed ; what partitions and parcellings it has un- 
dergone! Not long ago, a natty little monument was erected 


at Zuytpeene (Department of the North), to commemorate 
the battle of Cassel, by which that tract of country was an- 
nexed to France. The Flemish pompiers, or firemen, in gold 
uniform, took part in the proceedings—perhaps, because they 
could not help it—as if it were an hopour to them that their 
forefathers should have been swept into the greedy monarch’s 
net. But for the result of that hard-fought struggle French 
Flanders might now form a part of Belgium, enjoying consti- 
tutional liberty, instead of being incorporated by a nation for 
whom, whether empire or republic, genuine rational liberty, 
as we understand it, would seem to be for ever a mirage. 
Flanders, certainly, ought to be a fragmentary land—a broken 
cake, one bit of which is in one sovereign’s pocket and another 
in another’s; and it is, paradoxically, a whole, as homogene- 
ous at bottom as a gentleman’s estate within a ring fence. It 
has been Spanish, Datch, and what not besides; it is now 
partly French and partly Belgian; but to whomsoever it 
pays its’ taxes, it remains Fiemish to the backbone. . There 
is French Flanders, ther, and Belgian Flanders ; but they are 
one natural tract which an invisible boundary cannot sepa 
rate. When you have crossed out of France into Belgium, 
you cannot believe that the move has been really made till you 
find you get tobaceo for next to nothing, and have to pay 
turnpike tolls before your carriage can pass. Io other re- 
spects the continuity is unbroken. There is the same blunt, 
coarse, matter-of-fact language which nobody ever thinks of 
learning, but which anybody who knows something of Ger- 
man may roughly understand ; the language which proves its 
relationship to English by all its naughty words coinciding 
with our own; which startles you with syllables plainly 
spoken or printed, which, with us, never meet ears or eyes 
polite; a language whose “yah-yah” conversation sounds 
something between a quack and a neigh. What contrasted 
forms of speech with French smooth-spokenness! France 
displays, “ Ici on donne a manger,” “ Here they give to eat,” 
on pothouse signs. The genius of Flanders is content to tell 
you, “ Hier verkoopt men dranken.” “ Here they sell drink.” 
The same of manners. Yon are forbidden, in legible black 
and white, to spit inside a Flemish church! And the word 
for “ en it, reader, but etymology is deaf to delicate 
remonstrance—is the mother of our (we have long since put it 
in the lumber-room) “ spew.” In short, what Teniers inno- 
cently painted, Flanders innocently speaks, dreaming no 
harm. “ Huis te huren” for house to let, “gist” for yeast, 
“browery” for brewery, “ wolle” for wool, “‘ coke” for cake 
(plural ‘*koeken”), and scores of others, hardly require an 
English interpreter. 

The whole of Flanders, Belgian or French, is a land of good 
living ; a country of milk and honey, butter and cheese, fat 
kine and sleck beeves, and saddle-donkeys to go to market 
with ; a paradise of rich pastures and tall trim trees, of hops, 
hop-poles, and cameline, whose seed gives oil, and whose 
stalks make brooms: of wealthy, thatch-roofed, one-storied 
farms, the inner brickwork of whose windows, painted sky- 
blue, gives you the idea of an oriental lady with her eylids 
stained; of little dolls’-house chapels, and cream and eggs, 
and paved roads; where native pebbles are curiosities and 
stones are gems; with dust in summer and mud in winter, as 
bebovesa region brought down by the streams and thrown up 
by the sea. And the carrisges! Lumbrous, cumbrous affairs ; 
commodious enough when once you are inside them, but all 
“ built ou Mount Ararat after the subsidence of the waters,” 
and only draggable by horses with a touch of the elephant in 
their framework. Look at that heavy three-wheeled tumbrel ! 
It contains timber enough to build a small house. That wag- 
gon, again, would carry a detachment of soldiers, baggage, 
band, ammunition, and all. That spherical yellow coach, 
called a“ citrouille” or gourd, is the Globe formerly in Lei- 
cester Square, stuck upon wheels. What acolossal caricature 
of Cinderella’s pumpkin! Instead of just holding one fairy- 
like dameel, it might have played the part of the horse at the 
Siege of Troy. And behold that wonderful, that phenomenal 
carriage, which filis one corner of the roomy inn-yard! lt 
bas seats inside, in tiers, exactly like those of the pit at the 
play, ranged in three rows, with a fop’s-alley running up the 
middle to hold a public nine in number, sitting three abreast 
—the whole rolling on only two but most solid wheels, and 
drawn by two horses ; the object being (besides sociability) to 
avoid the payment of one sou at each oft-recurring turnpike- 
gate. A two-wheeled carriage pays only three sous, while 
every four-wheeler contributes four. 

Religion in Flanders is of a piece with tae rest; heavy, ma- 
terial, costly, hearty, with displays of money’s worth amount- 
ing to magnificence. Noble churches, gorgeous pictures, ela- 
borate carvings, splendid processions, glittering banners, 
precious gems, conventual communities, liberal restoration 
of eeclesiastical buildings, strict abstinences, severe discipline, 
bodily penances, such as kneeling on the bare ground with 
the srms held out horizontally, prayer measured by quantity 
and duration instead of by fervour and devotion, soul-strip- 
ping confession, self-inflicted punishment, and clumsy em- 
blems are all the very reverse of spiritual and refined forms 
of faith and worship. These characteristics harmonise with 
the nature of the land. Their accordance strikes you all the 
more from the evident discordance.of other things which have 
no right to intrude their presence. While the bowery roads, 
with their central pavement, are all that can be wished in 
point of fitness; fir-trees and pines are singularly out of place 
in a highly cultivated agricultural plain. Itis almost by com- 

ision and ity that the Fiemings derive beauty out of 
irregularity. The monotonous level of their fertile soil leads 
them to seek variety in broken forms, unsymmetrical areas, 
wedge-shaped gable-ends, stories of unequal height, windows 
and doors with none corresponding to them. he result is 
that a country, naturally the most unpicturesque, abounds 
with the most picturesque of objec's. In consequence, per- 
haps, of their restricted language—which confines them within 
afew square leagues as tightly as a tether fastens a cow— 
the Flemings are evidently a clannish race. In the French 
army, the Flemish bang together like bees at swarming-time. 
Belgian Fiemings, even at leisure hours and meal times, con- 
gregate into companies. Young people, both girls and boys, 
run together in distinct and closely-grouped parties, like 
young domestic animals turned out to grass; as if Fiemish 
babies came, like lambs, all at once, in springtide falls. 

When grown up, they form themselves into bands and so- 
cieties as naturally as they shave their beards and light their 
pipes. They do everything in troops, by whole populations, 
Everybody goes to mass on Sunday mornings. Any one who 
did not, unless bedridden or paralytic, would be considered, 
nota heretic—for tabernacles and quakers’ meeting-houses 
are things unheard of and uoknown—but an original, a mis- 
anthrope, a Timon of Athens. In the villages, after mass, all 
tbe m: go to the public-house—which supplies “double-bier” 
under the sign of De Roose, or the Oliphant without a Castle, 
or the Bruyn Visch, that is to say the Red Herring—which 
is opposite, behind, or beside the church, the skittle-ground 
being often adjacent to the cemetery. Beer-drinking 








stones. A footpath conducts to the pastimes of the living by 
traversing the resting-place of departed topers. It is a grim 
Dance of Death, illustratad by subjects in the flesh. There 
are weekly tableaux vivants exemplifying the nearness of the 
cradle to the grave. The skeleton almost shakes hands with 
the smoker. The corpse keeps company with its carousing 
relatives. The boors (bauers, husbandmen) disport themselves 
es ° ag interval before joining their forefathers who sleep 
ard by. 
Market, too, is another famous opportunity for the inter- 
change of social converse, unintelligible to the world at large. 
‘“* How triste, how dull it must be for you, fot to speak 
Flemish !” once ejaculated a dame who sold “ goeden drank,” 
but who could not, though she would, converse with me. 
And so they enjoy amongst themselves exclusively the inter- 
minable bargai ings in the most cacophonous gibberishes, the 
very women entering into the pig-trade in order to have their 
share of the fun. And so, al! summer long (as well as before 
and alter) they get up national merry makings which are equi- 
valent to taking the census of the district. The whole popula- 
tion elects itself into a club for the promotion of home-made 
sports and gambols, the performance of self-acted pageants 
and plays, where the players and the spectators are so nearly 
identical that they sometimes happen to be one and the same, 

The blue-frocked archers of one locality go and shoot with 
the black-capped long-bows of another, distant a quarter of a 
day’s pedestrian journey, or seven mioutes and a half by raik 
The Choral Society of Schoutenhoul pays afraternal visit to the 
Orpheonists of Raspenscraep; the band and banners of Paff- 
enblowe swell the cavalcades of Staerentrut; the chaffiach blio- 
ders of Katschenkagem hold matches with the amateurs of 
Poketheryseout. For, I regret it, but truth compels the record 
that linded chaffinches are another Flemish institution 
which seems indigenous and permanent. When I first saw 
the land more than thirty years ago, they had every appear- 
ance of being an ancient custom. I have seen it often since, 
and there they are, poor things, in the smallest possible cages, 
still reiterating their peculiar cry. There is a French sayiog, 
“ As gay as a chaffinch”: the Flemish chaffiaches are very sad 
to see ; and their monotonous chant is one of the most melan- 
choly to listen to that I knowof. Before you reach Flanders, 
none are to be seen; butin travelling from France towards 
the Belgian frontier, you observe, hung out from every win- 
dow, against every wall, in every nook and corner, tiny cages, 
each containing a single chaffiach, which unceasingly utters 
the melodic phrase that can hardly be termed its song. At 
six o'clock of a bright May morning, the bird-fanciers meet in 
a gay green meadow, with the intention of going to mass after- 
wards. You can fancy the flavour of their frothing beer and 
the smell of their multifuming pipes. Distinctive badges mark 
the respective clubs~a feather in their hat, a rosette in their 
button-hole, or a geudy sash around their waist—harmless van- 
ities to which the Flemings are as incorrigibly addicted as to 
chaffinch-blinding; for they do not appear to be sware that 
chaffiaches can feel as well as utter seven hundred and fitty 
chants per hour. Flanders, asa trip for holiday-makers, has 
the double advantage of being easily got at and easily depart- 
ed from. To effect your retreat, however, from the Belgian 
portion, unless by sea, the French custom-houses must not be 
left out of consideration. They are sharp, strict, and severe 
in their search. Their main object is to prevent Belgian to- 
bacco from entering France. It is after that that they poke, 
and feel, and spy. Other contraband articles—obnoxious 
political literature, hostile pamphlets, satires offensive to the 
Emperor’s person, prohibited photographe-are of comparative- 
ly easy introduction, although their possession, if known, 
might be productive of inconvenience. But tobacco, in ali 
shapes and phases, whether prepared for souffiug, quidding, 
or smoking, is the forbidden thing to be ferreted out and seiz- 
ed ; so let returning travellers beware. 

There is one sure way of avoiding every danger ; namely, 
to eschew all contact with and all concern in anything that is 
contraband. But, like several other moral maxims, it is easier 
to preach than to practise, above all to get others to practise 
it. You can answer for —— you can’t avswer for your 
belongings. People desrly love things from foreign parts, not 
because they are better than, but because they are different to, 
what they are used to. 

M. Frederic Passy bas defined man as an exchanging an- 
imal. Forbid exchange by protective duties, or throw great 
difficulties in the way, and, in both man and woman, you as- 
suredly have smuggling avimals. Neither of the sexes can resist 
it. People living just within the French frontier do smuggle,and 
do get caught now and then; which they don’t much mind ; 
and also do succeed, to their heart’s delight—the male popu- 
lation with cheap tobacco mainly (few care a straw for pro- 
hibi'ed portfaits or literature), the females with embroidered 
muslins and lace, or anything else in the forbidden novelty 
line. Still, it is a ridiculous and undignified sight to beheld 
a tall, strong fellow laid on a board to have bis boots pulled 
off and be otherwise examined; to hear a lady requested to 
walk into an a4j ‘ining room in company with a female search- 
er (some custom-house officer's wife), who enjoys the task with 
expectant inquisitiveness. Therefore, | always ugge, “Brin, 
nothing ;’ and so have avoided all unpleasantness, to self an 
own proper kin at least. 

Never, og returning into France across the Swiss or the 
Belgian frontier, have I been treated with so much apparent 
forbearance as by the douaniers at Steenworde (between Po- 
peringues and yg Bat, in the first place, I bad given 
my name and address (‘o enable the carriage to retura duty- 
free) when passing that station on our way into Belgium ; 80 
that, it we were caught tripping, they knew where to lay 
hands upon us. And, secondly, the tenderness was only ap- 
parent. As a matier of principle, we scorned being the bear- 
ers of avy printed insult to the chief of the State; and, asa 
matter of precaution, if oaly to avoid formalities and trouble, 
we had no tobacco—not a pinch, nor a cigar, nor a pipeful, 
nor a cheekful. Our driver only had a wisp of birds’ eye in 





his side-pocket (which he openly avowed), to console his crav- 
ings along the road. We bad no trunk, portmanteau, only 
carpet-bags and baskets. All were taken out. A small band- 
bag—the priucipal inspector or brigadier said—it was need- 
less to upen. The larger bags were unlocked, and (while our 
backs were turned and our attention directed to a subaitern 
searching the carriage itself) he adroitly thrust bis hand down 
each compartment of the bag, stealthily smelling his fiogers 
each time he withdrew them. It was a masterstroke, a touch 
of professional skill deserving laudatory record. Tuere was 
no vulgar turning out aud tumbling the contents of the bag, 
what was not in it being ascertained by negative proof. The 
trick, too, was executed with such finished aJdress that it 
would have passed off unobserved, but tor an accidental glance 
cast in that direction by one of our party. No doubt, that in- 
spector, by long experience and practice, had acquired tor to- 
bacco the scent of a bloodhound. His fingers had been edu- 
cated to absorb, and his nose to detect, the slightest trace or 
trail of the weed. 





bowers thereby enjoy a cheering vista of crosses and tomb- 


After the performance of this very effectual and, as he 
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thought, secret mode of search, we were told, with a patron- 

ising wave of the hand, that “the bags might be closed and 

reconsigned to their places. He saw we had nothing to de- 
: clare ‘iable to duty.” And thus all brutal emptying of the 

bags, all tossing about of night and day clothes, all offence, 
in short, to personal privacies, was politely and pleasantly es- 
: caped. AndI hold that the plan of searching tourists’ lug- 
: gage by the scent is as good as any, better than most, until the 
time arrives when all search shall be obsolete. Our “ visitor,” 
however, might perhaps have been a little aided by pbysiog- 
nomical skilk Shutting one eye and peering sharply with the 
other, he examined our countenances one by one, tacitly in- 
quiring of himself whether we were Guilty or Not Guilty, be- 
tore proceeding to any further investigation. Arriving ata 
verdict of at least Not Proven, he then brought his olfactory 
tactics into play. But this is not all. We proceeded to Cas- 
sel to enjoy the hospitalities ot the Hétel du Sauvage. Mont 
Cassel deserves to be ascended, although it won't procure 
your admission to the Alpine Club. It is even worth a few 
days’ sojourn. Pare is the air, lovely the view, excellent aod 
abundant the fare. There are plenty of pretty walks about 
and around it, all full of ups and downs tending to the 
pe aces of calves and the strengthening of crural mus- 

eB, 

Half-way up the hill on which Cassel stands is the wigwam 
of an official whose business is to receive the export duties on 
articles going out of France. He is a faded old fogy of waning 
occupation (owing to new-fangled treaties of commerce and 
otber devices of the Evil One), but not the less self-important 
for that, There he sits, in the dignity of plain clothes, now 
threadbare and rusty, but which once were black. Beside him 
stands his private orderly, in uniform, both on the look out 
for travellers on whom they may pounce and impress with 
the idea that they are a couple of somebodies. So, because 
we are coming from Belgium, they authoritatively stop our 
peo as @ feudal lord would pul! upa merchant's string of 
mules, 


“ But we have already been searched,” one of our party re- 
monstrates. 

- That is no business of mine,” the fogy answers, in a hol- 
low voice suited for the utterance of Fee, fo, fum. “I have 
my duty to fulfil.” [“ My duty,” in order to keep my place, 
being to make believe that I have something to do.] 

So he peepsin at the carriage window, takes up a book, 
and gravely turns over its leaves, as if searching for danger- 
ous passages. But the book, he ought to know from its bind- 
ing, is @ publication authorised by bishops, and signed with 
a}. We feel inclined to ask if he can read, but do not for fear 
of hurting his feelings. His curiosity satisfied, he retarns the 
volume to its place; and then, solemnly walking round the 
carriage, like & witch performing an incantation, he taps it 
with his knuckles here and there, sounding it for hidden de- 
posits of the weed. That done, after deep consideration, he 
says to his orderly, “ There is notbing !” 

The orzerly ponders awhile, and then, like Echo, responds, 
“There is nothing !” 


at” there is nothing!” rejoins the fogy chief. “ Allez! 
0 




































































The saying “ Allez” in a pompous tone seems to be the 
principal duty which if he did not fulfil what would be the 
good of not suppressing his place? Poor old solemnity, 
adieu! or rather, au revoir/ Doubtless when smoking your 
pipe of seized tobacco and sipping your smallest of beer at 
home, you are very different from the employé who has to say 
“ Allez” in front of his wigwam. 


pees ae 
A MAHOMEDAN VERSION OF BIBLE 
HISTORY. 


The writer of this history was born in Tabaristan in the 
middie of the ninth century, and died at Baghdad in 922 A.D. 
From his native country, he was called Tabari, under which 
name he is familiarly known. A doctor learned in the law 
and in theology, he enjoyed great repute as a teacher of these 
sciences. To his other acquirements he added an extensive 
knowledge of history, so far as history was understood among 
his countrymen, and he was the first of them who undertook 
the task of procucing a universal history. 

This work is not a history in the sense in which we use the 
term, but a chronicle or collection of various scattered rela- 
tions and traditions, A collection of mémoires pour servir, 
rathér than a complete scientific history. Nor is the work 
less valuable on that account. The materials which it pre- 
served are those of an earlier date, written by men who had 
actual knowledge of much that they recorded. 

The greater part of the original work, written in Arabic, has 
been lost. It was of very voluminous extent, so that its re- 

roduction by the pen was a work of great labour; and the 
ue of more compendious works in great measure superseded 
it. Fortunately, the work, or at least a very full epitome of 
it, has survived its translation. In the year 963 A.D. Balami, 
vizir of oneof the Samani kings of Khorasan, translated it 
into Persian, exercising a discretionary power of suppressing 
redundant matter, and of selecting that narrative which 
seemed the preferable out of the various versions.quoted by 
Tabari. This translation is of itself curious and valuable as 


of sacred history, as told with few variations by Arabic and 
Persian historians. Some of the stories recorded are possibly 
founded on traditions current among the Arabs, but the 
greater part must doubtless be ascribed in the first place to 
the impure and imperfect knowledge which Mahomed pos- 
sessed of holy writ, and secondly to the workings of his highly 
imaginative nature. Taught by conversations with Nestorian 
Christians in Syria, and a Christianized Jew, his distant rela- 
tive, the pure narrative of the Bible was mixed with the tra- 
ditions of the Talmud and Mishna on the one hand, and with 
a Christian legendary gloss upon the other. These materials 
being worked up by a visionary mind produced the versions 
ot the Koran, and these again have been subjected to the ex- 
planations, annotations, and developments of a host of com- 
mentators. Tabari commences his work by stating the rea 
sons for the creation :— 


“The Almighty produced his creatures, although their crea- 
tion was unnecessary for himself. He created them to test 
them, and ordered them to adore him, leaving it to be seen 
who would worship bim, and who would not, who would be 
obedient to his commands, and who would not. His wisdom 
required that he should create them, 80 that their works might 
justity what he in his preecience foresaw.” 


The order and method of the creation do not follow the 
Mosaic record. Taking the verse of the Koran in which God 
says, “ We instituted the night and the day as two signs of 
our power; we afterwards made the sign of the night to 
grow dim, and that of the day to wax strong,” our author in- 
forms us that— 


“In the beginning, when God created the world, the sun 
and the moor gave an equal light. If this had continued, no 
one would have been able to distinguish between day and 
night, and no one would bave known how to count the days, 
months, and years. .... God, therefore, sent Gabriel to rub 
the face of the moon with his wings. The light of the moon 
thus became more feeble than the light of the sun, the night 
became distinguishable. from the day, and the years, months, 
and all the divisions of time, were made manifest. This was 
a great benefit.” 


Dr. Cumming and his di may feel some interest in 
the following passage. It leaves safficient room for the exer- 
cise of vague calculations and the dogmatism which is based 
on uncertainty. 


“Know that God has fixed the duration of the world at 
seven thousand years, beginning from the day when the crea- 
tion was accomplished, when He had created the heavens, and 
the earth; while He bad set in motion the sun, moon, stars, 
and the celestial sphere, and extending to the time when He 
will destroy the world, and the Day of Judgment wiil arrive. 
This period will be seven thousand years. When the Prophet 
was born nearly six thousand years bad elapsed; but no one 
knows exactly how many years are passed and how many re- 
main; every one has a different opinion on the matter. The 
Jews following the Pentatench, hold that when Mahomed ap- 
peared, the world was six thousand two hundred and some 
years old. The Greek philosophers, as Aristotle and Pilato, 
maintain, that from the epoch when the sphere began its re- 
volutions up to the time when they lived, five thousand five 
hundred years had elapsed. No one knows for certain how 
many years are gone, nor how many remain till the end of 
the world shall come.” 


The account of the fall of Adam follows in the main the bi- 
blical story; but in this, as in all other matters, the Mahome- 
dans, in seeking for explanations and reasons, indulge in de- 
tails which are amusing enough, however unsatisfactory they 
may be. Thus we are told that Iblis (the devil) was unable 
openly to get into Paradise,e0 he prevailed on the serpent, 
who then had four legs like a camel, to take him in his mouth 
and convey him to the presence of Adam. Unsuccessful with 
Adam, he prevailed with Eve, and she 


“ Raised her hand, gathered a little of the fruit of the tree, 
placed it in her mouth, and ate it. When the fruit had passed 
down the throat of Eve, and she felt no sort of inconvenience, 
Adam also thought that it would do him no harm, so he 
gathered a little fruit and ate it. When it had passed down 
his throat into his stomach, the skin which he had in Paradise 
peeled off from his body ; the skin of Eve was detached in like 
manner, and the flesh of their bodies was left naked as we 
have it at present. The skin which Adam had in Paradise 
was like unto our nails: when it peeled off a little of it remain- 
ed at the points of the fingers as we still retain it. Whenever 
Adam or Eve looked at their finger-nails, Paradisejand all its 
joys came back to their memories.” 


The punishment of expulsion followed. Adam was cast into 
Ceylon, Eve fell near Mecca, and God, being very angry with 
the serpent, “ deprived him of his fore and hind feet, and made 
him to move upon his belly.” 

Passing to the history of Abraham, we have some curious 
anecdotes in the life of him and his great enemy Nimrod. God, 
we are told, allowed Nimrod to reign for a thousand years, 
until he rebelled, and swore to on an everlasting war 
with the Almighty. Toshowshe insignificance of this mortal 


dise by Gabriel, and, together with the inheritance of the 
throne, was given to Solomon for his answers to certain ques- 
tions proposed to the children of David by Gabriel as a test of 
wisdom. David, it is said, gave Solomon the kingdom, but 
God granted him a power which has been given to no one be- 
fore or since. “God taught him the language of the Divs 
_—. and Solomon forced the Divs to build the temple of 

erusalem and other edifices, as we are told in the Koran.” 
The Queen of Sheba, under her name of Balgqis, is a very con- 
spicuous figure, and some degree of romance is mixed up with 
her relations towards Solomon. We are told that “since the 
death of Joseph there had been no creature in the world more 
beautiful than Balqis.” She was a worshipper of the sun, and 
Solomon first heard of her through a little bird, the hoopoe, 
one of his emissaries. Through this little bird Solomon open- 
ed a correspondence with her, and she, struck with his power 
over the animal creation, and with the wisdom he showed in 
unravelling certain mysterious questions and puzzles, began 
to feel a tender regard for him. She resolved upon, bis invita- 
tion to abandon her false religion and to pay him a visit 
Solomon on his part had already conceived a liking for her,. 
but the course of true love never did run smooth, not even 
with kings, queens, or magicians. The Divs cast every ob- 
stacle in the way to retard her journey, and they even endeav- 
oured to avert from her the heart of Solomon by ill-natured 
insinuations, 


“ Balqis (Queen of Sheba) was beautiful, and free from de- 
fect, with the exception of some goat’s hair which grew upon 
her legs. The divs told Solomon that Balqis had very bairy 
legs, and he consequently wanted to see them and ascertain 
the fact. He directed the divs to build him a mansion, and in 
front thereof to lay down a pavement of crystal one hundred 
cubits square. On this pavement he ordered them to pour 
water, so that it might all appear to be water. He then had 
his throne placed there and took his seat upon it. In order to 
approach Solomon this pavement must be crossed, and Balqis, 
like all women when they go into the water, hitched up ber 
petticoats and showed her legs. Solomon saw them with sur- 
prise, and his doubts were removed. This is why it is usual 
even in the present day for a man to look at the legs of the 
woman be is about to marry.” 


Notwithstanding this very extraordinary blemish, we are 
told that Solomon married her. He could not, however, re- 
concile himself to the deformity, so be directed the hairs to be 
pulled out; but the skin came off with them. The Divs then 
made a composition of lime and arsenic which effected the 
purpose, and this was the first depilatory preparation that was 
ever used. 

All the patriarchs, prophets, and kings of Bitle history re- 
ceive more or less notice, and besides these we have accounts 
of Gog and Magog, of the old and half-fabulous Kings of Per- 
sia; of Darius, and of Alexander the Great and his successors. 
Lastly we come to the personages of the New Testament,—to 
the Virgin Mary, John the Baptist, and Jesus Christ. It is 
well known that the Mussulmans admit the divine mission of 
our Saviour, and acknowledge his miracles, whilst they deny 
his divinity. Strict unitarians, the unity of God is the very 
essence of their religion, and their creed declares that “ there 
is no god but God.” All honour short of divinity is conceded 
to Jesus, even to the admission of his ascent into heaven. The 
mission of their own prophet to carry out the eternal designs 
of the Almighty bas, as they maintain, fulfilled and superseded 
the doctrine which Jesus preached, even as bis mission fulfill- 
ed and superseded the laws of the prophets who p ded him. 
It must be confessed, moreover, that the prominence given to 
Mahomed has in practice eclipsed the greatness of Jesus 
Christ ; but pious Mahomedans revere his gentleness and mirs 
aculous power, and historians and theologians delight in re- 
cording his marvellous acte. One extract, in which an attempt 
is made to explain away his crucifixion, must conclude our 
article :— 

“ The Jews seized him, and bound him hand and foot. His 
disciples fled. The Jews said to him, ‘Thou bast employed 
magic before the eyes of the people, and thou hast pretended 
to raise the dead ; why then dost thou not deliver thyself trom 
the hands of men?’ They then led him away toa place where a 
cross had been raised for his crucifixion, and a great concourse 
of Jews gathered around him. There was among them one of 
their chiefs, Joshua by name. As they were about to fix Jesus 
on the cross, God removed him from their sight, and gave 
unto Joshua the form and aspect of Jesus. When Jesus dis 
appeared, the Jews were troubled, and said ‘ He has hidden 
himself from our eyes by magic art,—but wait a little, the 

wer of magic is transient, and he will soon reappear when 
fe effect is p»ssed.’ When they looked around them they per- 
ceived Joshua in the exact resemblance of Jesus; so they 
sized him. He cried out that he was Joshua, but they repli- 
ed, ‘Thou liest, thou art Jesus ; thou hast concealed thyself 
from us by magic; but now its power is over, and thou art 
again visible. In vain he protested that he was Joshua; they 
killed him, and fixed him on the cross. God raised Jeqs to 
heaven, as we are told in the Koran: ‘ They did not kill him, 
they gid not crucify him, but some one who resembled him.’ 
Joshua remained upon the cross seven days. Every night, 
Mary the mother of Jesus came to the foot of the cross and 
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being the oldest known workin the modern Persian language. 
It has also in its turn been translated into Turkish and into 
Chagbatai language, and it has been subjected toa revision 
and considerable alteration by a later writer. Some of the 
extant MSS. follow the original Persian version, while others 
follow the revised edition. 

A translation of Tabari was one of the earliest works un- 
dertaken by the Oriental Translation Committee. It was 
_ in the hands of M. Louis Dubeux, and in 1836 the first 
ivraison in quarto was published in French. No further pro- 
gress was made with it. Why it came to such an early in- 
pe on does not appear; but, M. Dubeux being dead, the 
translation bas now again been taken in hand, under the aus 
pices of the Oriental Translation Committee, by M. Zotenberg, 
of the Bibliotheque Imperiale. The old edition was in an ex- 
pensive and cumbrous form ; the new translator has therefore 
recommenced the work in a more convenient size. M. Zot- 
enberg has taken for his text the original work of Balami, not 
the revised version. 

The work of Tabari may be divided into two portions, like 
all other Mahomedan general histories ; one part relating to 
the general history of the ancient world, and the other to the 

, growth, and glory of the faith of Islam. The former con- 
tains much that is fabulous apd puerile, and is in great mea- 
sure drawn from Jewish and Greek sources. In it we have 
the Mussulman version, or perversion, of the facts recorded in 
the Old Testament. The volume now published comprises 
this portion of the history. The later volumes will especially 
interest Urienta) scholars and historians. The present volume 
is of more varied interest, and will eeere amusing, if unin- 
structive, to general readers and biblical students. 

European readers may here learn the Mahomedan version 
































h, God sent a fly, “the smallest creature of the divine 
army,” which entered by the nose of Nimrod to his brain, and 
pm devoured it. Tormented with the pain, Nimrod 
caused his head to be beaten with sledge-hammers, and “ the 
more vigorous and violent the blows, ihe greater was the satis- 
faction of Nimrod. It is said that he lived four hundred years 
with this fly continually feeding upon his brain, and every day 
a succession of men continued to beat him on the head with 
sledge hammers.” 

Regarding the sacrifice Abraham prepared to make of his 
son, it is said: “ There is a difference of opinion as to the per- 
son who was offered up. According to some, it was Ishmael, 
and according to others Isaac, whom Abraham offered. We 
have two traditions which support these adverse opinions.” 
After examining these traditions, the conclusion arrived at is, 
“ What we have stated proves that it was Ishmael, and not 
Isaac, whom Abraham offered in sacrifice.” 

Joseph’s story has always been a favourite one and has been 
elaborated in poem and in tale. Here we have the primitive 
version, embellished, nevertheless, with details unknown to 
the Western world. Joseph’s innocence as regards the frail 
Egyptian is established in an ingenious and practical manner, 
a the story is wound up, after the approved manner of no- 
velists, by killing her husband and marrying her to Joseph 
after a decent interval. She justifies herself in the opinion of 
her second husband by assuring him that his beauty was quite 
irresistible, and that she came to him a virgin intact: “ Elle 
portait encore le sceau de D.ev.” ’ 

David and Solomon both receive considerable notice, and 
we here learn the way in which Solomon acquired that do- 
minion over the tural world which is to him 
wherever Maho has spread. The which was 


wept till morning. Un the eighth day God sent Jesus down 
from heaven to Mary. She saw him, and knew that he 
was not dead, so her heart was comforted.”—Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, 
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BALLAST. 


A man who wants ballast is considered, in England at any 
rate, and to some extent in other countries also, to be deficient 
in almost the central quality of a good human character. To 
be without talent, without intellectual adroitness, without a 
vigorous and accurate judgment—any of these things is to be 
forgiven; but to have it said of you that you do not carry 
enough ballast is to be made an outlaw from the good opinion 
of the entire well-to-do class of the community, just as, on the 
other hand,if it be known that one carries the regulation 
quantity of this desirable commodity, it is supposed that the 
regulation quantity of all other virtuous things goes along with 
it. Perceiving this, men may well be anxious to find out the 
exact constituents of so valuable a possession, and to study 
those types of character in which it exists in the amplest 
abundance, as well as those dreadful examples who have ac- 
quired least of it. Jn its literal use, tbe term that has been 
given to this indispensable treasure means rubbish which a 
ship carries for want of a more remunerative freight; and it 
cannot be denied that, in its moral and metaphysical applica- 
tion, it seems very often to mean a parcel of trumpery qualities 
of mind only useful in filling up empty space into which the 
owner bad nothing better to stow. Even in its beat sense, 
origin still clings to the phrase, and on 








the mark of this power over the elves was brought from Para- 
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with notions or habits not positively vicious. Ballast is often | 
some colourless collection of things present in the mind, which 
do not fertilize nor quicken por stimulate it, but lie like a dead 
lump at the bottom of the hold, only with certain beneficial | 
steadying effects. And this is all very well, if it were not that | 
such @ steadying effect could generally be obtained by the | 
possession of qualities which, besides keeping a man’s course 
straight aod trim, would also do something to help him more | 
rapidly and effectually forwards. It is certainly better that he | 
should carry a dead bulk, even of sOme lifeless sort, than that 
he should go to the bottom- -to ruin, that is to say, and misery 
and degradation—for want of it. It is betier that he should | 
hate zeal, detest new ideas, abhor enterprise, and hold tight to | 
the great go-pel of jog-trot, than that he should run a-muck | 
through a hundred vagaries and chimeras and aerial enthusi- | 
asms. Often ballast means no more than adherence to routine; | 
it implies a contrast between the steady-headed man who 
will not move on, ard his rival who wants to fly forward as 
on the. wings of the wind, very severely to tbe disadvan- 
tage of the latter. The Don Quixote in real life would be as 
suredly charged with want of ballast,and the charge would 
mean that he lacked Philosopher Square’s sense of the fitness 
of things, that he lived in dreams and books and aspirations 
instead ot in realities, that his mansion was in truth in the 
skies and not on the terrestrial globe, and that, like a soap bub- 
ble, he only mounted higher than bis brother mortals because 
he happened to be less weighted with brains. The danger of 
the temperament which makes people cry out for ballast is that 
it constantly misleads them into the dreadtully common biun- 
der of supposing that mere heaviness or dulness or even absence 
of brain is tantamount to ballast, and is the guarantee for 
straight and steady sailing. , 

All sorts of notions of solidity and safety and steadiness haye 
gathered round the name of ballast ; dulness and ponderosity 
are identified with ballast ; arga/,the heavy man must be solid 
and steady and safe. Actual observation would rather show 
that excess of heaviness is less to be relied upon for keeping 
&@ man out of scrapes and misfortunes than intellectual acutc- 
ness is to be relied upon for extricating him from them, e¥eu 
if it has been the means of plunging him in. To take an in- 
stance from the high historic region, Louis XI. was extraord- 
inarily wanting in reticence, unfailing self control, solid{veraci- 
ty,and most o.ber qualities which are believed to be essential 
to the success of @ mau’s schemes ; he constantly betreyed him- 
self into serious blunders, yet so remarkable was bis adrvitness 
in palling himself out, that when he had done so he seemed 
to be in a betier position than safer men would have held if 
they had made no blunders. And on a lower plane of action 
one may see the same thing. Men who, to the cool eye of 
prudence, seem to be utterly devoid of steadiness and solidily 
of purpose, yet by dint of exceeding dexterity and intrepidity 
of mind scale high peaks of success to which persons more 
heavily ballasted would never dream of aspiring. Does not 
one see successful men in abundance who, so far from humbly 
courting Fortune, dally with her as masters, and defy all the 
rules which the wise have laid down for those who would 
win her favours? They throw up safe certainties in the way 
of income and office, mark out careers for themselves such 
as no prudent man never marked out before, plunge into un- 
pioneered courses, and embrace unpopular causes, yet at the 
end it appears as though they had made for tbeir goal as 
straight as the crow flies, and as steadily as a locomotives on 
arailroad. Of ballast in the usual sense they give no sign of 
having ever possessed a single ounce. Notwithstanding, if 
ballast be the condition of success that people are fond of sup 

og it to be, they must have had at least some efficient 
substitute for it. And indeed it is clear that steadiness of pur- 
= and real soberness of view may be secured cither by 
eaviness of soul, or by swiftness and precision of sight, 
through which a man steering straight to aims visible enough 
to himself appears in the blinder eyes of neighbours to be 
drifting away into the clouds. Prudence obviously depends 
on a man’s power. It is very rash in a weak person to strain 
himself by walking thirty miles the first day of his tour, though 
a strong one might co it without receiving any hurt. So io 
more important branches of conduct than pedestrianism 
What would be mere fiightiness in mediocrity is cool sagacity 
in genius; What would be windy madness in a man without a 
strong Will and a clear intelligence becomes the plain and di- 
rect path to another man with them. This is true in al! sorts 
of fieide—in politics, trade, authorship, and everything else in 
which there is room enough for us to measure the difference 
betweeh « big man and a liltle one. * 

Generally, perhaps, the complaint of want of ballast resolves 
itself into an accusation against the will; it is the will which 
is caught and tossed about by the winds either of passion or 
of intellectual caprice. One is at liberty, perhaps, according 
to the unwritten code prescribed by society for persons who 
aspire to its approval, to indulge in caprice of vision; but in 
caprice of purpose, never. To change your opinions, your 
notions of means, is not compatible with success; nay, as we 
have seen, is sometimes an incispensable condition of it. The 
unperdonable sin is to waver in purpose, to hesitate among a 
fatal variety of ends. This is to be unballasted indeed. The 
man who desires one year to be a member of Parliament, the 
next to pose a philosophic treatise or to make a fortune 
in the City or to found a new religion, who never knows his 
own mind as to the kind of success which he either desires or 
is capable of achieving, this is the man whom the world right- 
ly holds cheapest. Only a shade less ridiculous is the kindred 
spirit who, knowing what sort of fame or achie®ement be 
would like, and could reach with endeavour, is once or twice 
@ year seized with what he takes for a philosophic estimate of 
the value of succese—that is to say, is paralysed with the no- 
tion that the game is not worth the candle, and so gives rein 
to indolence or divided purpose. It is the waste in such a 
character as this, often the most admirable in other respects, 
that makes the moralist of the parlour cry out for more ballast 
in the world. Even here, however, there is some reason for 
thinking that the want isan intellectual defect, an impertec- 
tion of clear vision, which thus spreads into the mora! region 
of the will. 








THE LONDON PRESS ON THE CHRONIC 
CRISIS. 


This cannot last. We are writing without fell information, 
for the great Parliamentary event of the week is fixed, as usual, 
for Saturday morning, too late for weekly jonrualists to discuss, 


| ple in his Re,orm Bill to which he has adhered, it is that no nan 


strong, however, was the feeling against any such increase, that he | and character of the Executive is lowered by an exhibition of 


did not venture to press his suggestion, but promised to accept Sir 
Rainald Knightley’s amendmen’, depriving the ten smallest bor- 
ougbs in England with more than one member apiece of the 
second stat. This, if offered by any other Minister, would bave 
been accepted as a reasonable compromise ; but the Houre had 
grown contemptuous of Mr, Disraeli’s vital principles, and by a 
majority of 217 to 196 accepted Mr. Baxter’s proposal that ten 
“ centres of representation”—Ashburton, Dartmouth, Honiton, 
Lyme Regis, Wells, Marlborough, Thetford, Arundel, Evesbam, 
and Northallerton—should cease to exist, The Radical princi- 
ple that no borough too small for independence should be sepa- 
rately represented, defeated the Tory principle that small bo- 
roughs are necessary to represent property, and an eleventh 
change in the English Reform Bill was carried against its au- 
‘thor. This was, one would think, a sufficiently bitter draught, 
but it was followed by another still more nauseous, M. Bouv: rie 
moved the omission of the ratepaying clauses from the Bill, tous 
establishing household suffrage pure and simple throughout 
Scotland, and carried bis amendment by a majority of 118 to 96. 
This was too much even for Mr. Disraeli. Jf there be a princi- 


shall vote who does not contribute directly to the national bur- 
dens, and to give this up is to justify every charge ever levelled 
at him from his own side, to surrender what his own party deem 
the last guarantee against a purely democratic régime. The 
Premier rose in a towering temper, an¢ declared that the vote 
had changed the relation of the Government to the Bill and to 
the House, and he must have time to consider the course he and 
his colleagues would pursue. Owing to the absence of the 
Queen at Balmoral three days were lost, but on Thursday Mr. 
Disraeli announced that he had resolved not to accept Mr. Bou- 
verie’s arngendment, but to move on Monday words which would 
re-establith his vital principle, that the voter must also be a 
payer of direct taxes, In other words, he bas resolved to ask 
the House to rescind its vote of Monday, to stultify iteelf by de- 
claring that it never inteuded the important change in the Con- 
stitution for which it voted, Mr. Disraeli can hardly hope that 
the House will submit to this dictation, or will override ali 
Scotland to please him; and we cannot but suspect that, stung 
by the contempt of Parliament, fretted by his own colleagues, 
and hoping against hope that his No Popery cry may bring the 
ignorant and prejudiced to his side, he may risk a last appeal to 
the existing constituencies, nominally to protect the Irish Church, 
really to give himself one more last chance of power. Indepen- 
dent Tories are pressing bim hard to try this plan, and he bim- 
self, it is said, sincerely believes that a new election would re- 
duce the majority against him ct leastone-balf. - 
That Mr, Disraeli would be right to dissolve rather than en 
dure the preseat position any longer, is beyond all question. His 
tenacity in adhering to office io the face of a majority now de- 
termined to keep no terms with him, to allow him only the alter- 
natives of servitude or diemicsal, is disgracing as well as weak- 
ening constitutional government. A position in which a 
Ministerial crisis may be expected once a week is only anarchy 
de-enily veiled. The Government does not govern, but only 
drifts ; the House of Commons becomes daily more unmanage- 
able, and legislation stops. Nothing is done or attempted, and 
yet nobody is refused any request, lest he should, in his discon- 
tent, fling the last straw on the burden the Administration has to 
carry. Opinion is becomiog s0 bewildered, and parties so in 
furiated, that men’s minds are drifting away from their moorings, 
apd there are signs that proposals of almost revolutionary cba- 
racter may, in the unsettlement of all things, obtain a hearing. 
it is far better for the country that it should sustain the annoy- 
ance and expense of a dissolution, than that it should endure 
personal government any longer ; but that is no reason why the 
necessary appeal! to the country should be addressed to the old 
constituencies, why the annoyance and expense should be doubled 
without cause, why a powerless Parliament should be re-elected 
by a condemned electorate. The duty of Mr. Disraeli is to pro- 
pose a short Bill making the rate-book the register for the 
United Kingdom for one Parliament, and allowing the English 
Reform Act to come into instant operation; and if he will not 
do it, it is the duty of Mr, Gladstone to delay the Appropriation 
Bill until it is done, or until an address to the Crown has been 
voted, praying that no dissolution may take place until the con- 


right to dissolve while the new electorate, though formally es- 


possible to appeal to the real “people”—to the “ people’ 


cept and could not reject*the policy of disestablishment in Ire- 


is—a Committee for the despatch of any business necessary to fa- 


appeal to the constituencies he himself created. * 


ot England. 
mevt may perbaps fice the ¢ two milli 





| electorate, between the newly enfranchised masses and the bour 


voice nor share,—Spectator. 


THE MINISTERIAL DEFEAT. 








or even hear of ; but even if Mr. Disraeli does vot announce his 
intention to dissolve on the Suspen-ory Bill, it is clear that Go- 


land, could not confirm and could not dismiss Mr, Disraeli,| Standard of that whi 
could pot legislate to any purpose, and could not abstain from | case of the Scotch members who supported Mr. Bouverie was 
legislation. It could, in fact, be only what the present House | that in Scotland the system of connecting the franchise with 


cilitate a final appeal to the nation on the policy of the country. | raeli denies this; and the question is therefore 
The siogle practicable course, if Mr. Disraeli retains office, is to | very simple issue, as to which few persons who do not know 
* 


‘such political impotence as that presented by Mr. Disraeli 


and his colleagues ; and we cannot wonder that many of their 
supporters shur- the opinion which Mr. Liddell expressed 
the other night, that the present state of things cannot con- 
tinue without danger to the Constitution, and that it is, there- 
fore, the duty of the Administration to retire from a position 
the duties of which they cannot discharge, It is not too much 
to say that there is at present no control whatever over the 
conduct of public business in Parliament. * * The Premier 
has already discovered that neither the principle of a rating 
qualification for the franchise, nor that of the sacredness of 
small boroughs is applicable to Ireland. He has abandoned 
the ls tter in respect to England, and it seems at first sight ra- 
ther difficult to understand why he could not sacrifice the 
former in reference to Scotland. To talk of consistency in 
such a matter is absurd. Nor would it bave been difficult for 
him to have found in the different circumstances of the two 
countries, and especially in the very partial mode in which 
rating is carried out in Scotland, plausible ground for bowing 
to the decision of the Committee on Mr. Bouverie’s amend- 
ment. Had it been entirely left to the Premier to decide on 
his course, his antecedents warrant us in suspecting that he 
would have yielded to this as he has done to other adverse 
votes. But there are still amongst his colleagues and his sup- 
porters men who have not lost all sense of political shame, 
aod who feel biiterly the ignominy of continually carrying out 
a policy dictated by the Opposition. Their pauence has near- 
ly reached its limits. At any rate, m tand add 

are requisite in order to keep them faithful toa flag which 
they see constantly trailed to the dirt. And it was probabl 
rather to satisfy their scruples than his own that M . Disraeli, 
after acquiescing io the instruction of Mr, Baxter, moved that 
the Committee should report progress as soon as it had 
carried the amendment of Mr. Bouverie. By an sppearance 
of standing upon his dignity he assuage) the pangs of morti- 
fication suffered by those behind him, and gained time to ef- 
fect an accommodation if he could, or fight if he must. It 
would seem that the latter alternative has been forced upon 
him. The amendment of which Mr. Baxter had given notice 
furnished him with a ready mode of escapiug from bis diffi- 
culty, at no greater cost than that of accepting terms dictated 
by the enemy. After all that has taken lace, that did not 
seem a heavy penalty to pay for safety, however temporary. 
The &mendment which Mr. Disraeli has placed on the paper 
amounts to nothing short of a demand that the House of Com- 
mons shall rescind their vote of Monday last. For such astep 
they can hardly be prepared. The contests of the last few 
weeks have strengthened the bonds of discipline on the Liberal 
side of the House, and have immensely improved the morale 
of the party. They are no longer to be taken in detail, and 
defeated in sections, as they were last year. Unless between 
this and Monday some accommodation can be arrived at, there 
is every reason to anticipate that next week will witness a re- 
newal of the Ministerial crisis in a new and more aggravated 
form. The country will be at no loss where to charge the 
responsibility of a state of things which is not only damaging 
to the credit, but detrimental to the best interests of the coun- 
try.—London Review. e 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The curiosity of the political world was greatly excited to 
know what would be the course taken by the Government on 
the occasion of its defeat on Mr. Bouverie’s amendment. As 
it took them from Monday to Thursday to come to a decision, 
py must have thought the crisis a very important one. The 

had something else to decide than whether they should oak 
the House to reconsider its vote. That was simple enough. 
They could scarcely accept the abolition of payment of rates 
as a condition of the franchise in Scotland, ‘after all they said 
last year about payment of rates in England. They might, if 
the tch could show that the precise provisions of the Eng- 
lish Act are inapplicable to their institutions, accept something 
as nearly equivalent as ihe circumstances will admit; or the 

might simply ask that a vote given by surprise, even thoug 

that surprise was through their own fault, should be recon- 


stituency has been re-organized throughout the Empire, The] sidered. They preferred the latter plan, because, as Mr. Dis- 
Premier has a right to diseolve before he resigns, but he has no} raeli says, he has devised words which are entirely in har- 


mony with the Scotch Jaw, and with Scotch usages and cus- 


tablished in power, has not yet been organized, while it is im-] toms, and are yet in complete accordance with the letter and 


spirit of the English Act. . If he has done this, and if he can 


recognized by law—while the new House of Commons cannot be | persuade the House that he has done it, there ought to be no 
vested with that right of final arbitration, which can alone jus-|«'fiiculty about the matter. Even those who object to fating 
tify a reference frem the Represeutatives to the country which | 48 4 basis of the franchise do not wish to stop the Scotch Bill 
elects them. The situation, as he says, is exceptional, but that | from becoming law on the ground that it makes the payment 
is no reason for protracting it, and a re-election of an unreformed | Of rates a condition of the franchise. They think the whole 
House by a sentenced section of the true constituency is only | system bad because it causes inconveniences, but if the incou- 
an act of political procrastination. Sach a House could not ac-| Veniences are no greater in Scotland than in England, then 


the measure accepted for Eugland ought to be taken as the 
is to be accepted for Scotland. The 


the payment of poor-rates was totally inapplicable. Mr. Dis- 
uced to a 


the intricacies of Scotch boroughs can to have an 


That this, the natural order of English events, is interrupted ; | opinion. If the Scotch system will admit o coupling yment 
that every power in the State is becoming more or less discredit-| of rates with the franchise, then the precedent o 

ed, that the Commons should be a scene of almost nightly con- | Ought to weigh with the House. If the 
test, that the Government should be powerless, the representa-| admit of this, then men of all parties may set themselves, if 
tives impotent, the electorate paralyzed, is due solely to the de-| they have a grain of good temper and good sense, to find out 
sire of ove man to appear to be tor a few weeks longer Premier | what is the nearest approach that can practically be made in 
It is to gratify that, and that alone, that Govern-| Scotland to coupling payment of rates with franchise. 
sterling, that| There is nothing very recondite in this, nor anything that 
the country may be shaken by a barren election, that every pal-| need lead to an open rupture between the Government and 
pit in Great Britain may be made a spring of discord, bitterness,|the House. But what caused the announcement of Mr. Dis- 
and hate. It is for a man whom they atonce distrust, despice, | raeli on Thursday, as to the views of the Government, to be 
and humour, that the Tory gentlemen of England risk a collision | regarded with so much interest was the notion that the Gov- 
between the Throne and the people, between the Church and the | ernment intended to dissolve at once if they could not get the 


ast year 
tch system will not 


vote on Mr. Bouverie’s iment resci It had been 








geois aristocracy which, after enfranchisring them, still keeps the|loudly proclaimed that, if this were not done, they — 
iranchise trom their grasp, after confiding the ultimate sovereignty | dissolve or resign; there had been mysterious commubdica- 
to them, re-elects a Government ia which they are to bave neither | tions with Balmoral; there was something extraordinary in 


the fact that the Ministry wanted three days to come to so 
simple a conclusion as to ask the House to reconsider its vote. 
3ut ff the Ministry had ever thought of dissolving or — 
ing, they changed their mind. A long and angry debate fol- 


We are living in a state of chronic Ministerial crisis. No | lowed Mr. Disracli’s announcement, but there was not a bint 
cooner is one difficulty surmounted, than another arises before | given tuat a dissolution would follow if the House refused to 
us. The Ministry have bardly recovered from one humiliation | accede to the request of the Government. This was wise. It 
| before they are called upon to suffer another. Every week | is not a case for dissolving or resigning. If both sides agree 


vernment Cannot go on for ever under an increasing |oad of hu-| increases ihe breach between the Legislature and the Execu- | that they are to insert in the Scotch Bill clauses as nearly ap- 
thiliation. The Premier affected to take his first defeat oa Mon-/| tive, and contributes its quota to the degradation of both.| proaching to the English clauses about payment of rates as 


day lightly, but it was a serious one. He had laid it down as a 
vital principle of his scheme of Reform that no centre of represen- 
tatioa should be entirely disfranchised, and though he had abao- 
doved it in Ireland, still Irish precedents are always regarded us 


to add to the mumber of the House of C So! 





The House of Commons is placed in the false position of | the circums‘ances of Scotland will admit, there is no ground 
tolerating a Minister who does not possess its confidence ; and | for treating this as a case of war between the Opposition and 
| Continental observers are already becoming puzzled by the/ the Ministry. Even if Mr. Disraeli is beaten in 


Commons, 


strange and, as they thought, impossible spectacle of an Eno-| which he scarcely will be unless the Scotch members make 
exceptional. He therefore proposed, wanting more Members for | giish Government retaining office against the will of the rep-| out a very good case, the Bill has still to go to the Lords ; 











I tatives of the people. On the other hand, the influence ‘and as the Lords will make any amendment which his presid- 
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ing genius advises them to make, he will have another oppor- 
tunity of inviting the House of Commons to alter their mind, 
or at any rate to accept something they do not quite like, 
rather than throw away the Bill altogether.—Saturday Re- 
view. 























































































A PRECEDENT FOR MR, DISRAELI. 


For some months the attention of the British public has 
been pretty well divided between two personages, whose cir- 
cumstances happen to admit of some comparison. Whenever 
we looked abroad, the eye reached over continents and seas 
and saw his eccentric Majesty the King of Abyssinia. At 
home it looked across parliaments and constitutions and rest- 
ed on Mr. Disraeli. Each of these potentates had an object not 
very plain to common apprehension. Each of them pos 
a material guarantee, the value of which he somewhat over- 
appreciated. King Theodore could in a few minutes deal 
with his British captives as he had dealt with those of other 
races; and Mr. Disraeli had it in his power, as he still has, 
any day to strangle the House of Commons, deprive about a 
third of the members of their seats, and fine a thousand gen- 
tlemen in penalties probably amounting to two millions. 
Each was aware that a fulfilment of the threat might be sui- 
cidal. Theodore could never bring himself to throw away 
his last card, and Mr. Disraeli has still before his eyes the 
splendid example of the Jewish hero who buried himself un- 
der three thousand Philistine lords and gentiemen. Both may 
be said to have dallied with opportunities on which it bebov- 
ed them to exercise prompter decision, and to have been sub- 
stantially beaten by acts of will stronger than their own. King 
Theodore must bave imagined himself playing for some very 
high stake, most probably such a character tor invincibility 
as should secure the submission of all the surrounding tribes. 
The policy of our Premier we will not attempt to conjecture, 
but it certain)y is one that time and events are required to 
justify. King Theodore has managed to lose everything that 
he had, or sought, or demanded, or may be suppesed to have 
wished for, He lost the affections and allegiance of allied or 
feudatory tribes; he lost his empire; he made a way for his 
foes to his stronghold; at the last moment, when it was too 
late for grace, or even for bargaining, he surrendered his Eu- 
ropean captives; the butcheries ia which he was engaged at 
the same time proved that mercy and kindness were strangers 
to his breast ; and when he had lost everything material, and 
every claim to human interest and respect, he found the ene- 
my in his citadel, and added his own body to the utter wreck 
of his fortunes. If the satisfaction of his Manes be admissible 
into the reckoning, there is not a single life and hardly a drop 
of British blood to their account, and they must console them- 
selves as well as they can by hearing of an expenditure of five 
or six millions and a considerable sacrifice of brute life. It 
is quite possible that the British Minister will find himeelf 
driven into a cornerin like fashion, and reduced to acts of 
desperation attended by no advantage or credit. He may slay 
his pe ge by a Dissolution, without gaining a single poli- 
tical point, or adding a vote to bis cause. He may let Parlia- 
ment run its course under circumstances to deprive him of all 
claim to its thankfulness. To resign office would be magnani- 
mous, It might even be quoted some day to his advantage. 
But to be always Geeucning Dissolution, without getting 
anything by it; to dissolve at last with much damage, or 
* spare the House without being thanked for it, would simply 

be an instance of that indecision which is more fatal to repu- 
wien and Causes than vigorous impolicy or simple inaction. 
— ives, 
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Tus Hepson’s Bay Ciams.—The Toronto Globe of the 
5th inst., contains the following ; and as Mr. Geo. Brown has 
been spending some months in England, there is, doubtless, 
some truth in these remarks: 


) Our London correspondent sends us most important infor- 
mation relative to the progress of the negociations between 
the Imperial Government and the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
He informs us that an arrangement has been come to by which 
the Hudson’s Bay Company is to have a million sterling se- 
cured by a “ royalty” upon the sale of the lands and upon the 
gold-mining licenses! In addition, the company is to retain 
the fee simple of a quantity of land about each of their stations. 

all that, we suppose the company retains its rights to 

bunt for furs, though probably not an exclusive right. 
reposterous bargain, we are informed, has been agreed to by 
th parties, and a Bill to carry i’. into effect is to be submit- 
ted to the Imperial Parliament shortly. Our correspondent 
thinks it will be long before the Company gets its money on 
such terms, and we have no doubt that it will ; but, unfortu- 


alty 
for a quarter of a century or more. 








This 


nately, there is little to rejoice at in the prospect that this roy- 
to stand as a barrier to the progress of the North-West 


added, 20,500,000, f., and the Bank of England £679,000 ster- 
ling, to their respective reserves in a single week. 

Parliament adjourned from the 29th of May to the 4th inst. 
—or over the Whitsun bolidays—and Mr. Disraeli apparent- 
ly availed himself of the recess to address a letter to Mr. Glad- 
stone, giving up further resistance to the latter’s Irish church 
resolutions. These oft-repeated “ back-downs” on the part of 
this famous political weathercock, are humiliating even to 
contemplate ; and we cannot understand how it is that proud 
Conservative Englishmen countenance such absurd political 
manceuvring, on the part of even their schoolmaster in the art. 
The royal commission on the neutrality law, appointed re- 
cently, have, it is said, made a report in favour of granting 
the executive authorities additional power to detain ships 
pposed to be intended for belligerent purposes. It appears 
to us that their inquiries should extend to the status and acts 
of individual British subjects rather than to “ belligerent 
ships ;” and we hope hereafter to learn that such has become 
the main subject of inquiry by the commission. 

It would appear from late advices received from General 
Napier, that the Abyssinian expedition closed its labours in 
the “nick of time,” as the rainy season has already set in 
there in earnest, completely submerging the low lands, and, 
of course, obstructing the soldiers in their march—even to 
the seaboard. Late telegrams from British India state that 
the Russians, under General Romanoffsky, had gained a vic- 
tory over the natives, and occupied the city of Bokhara, in 
Central Asia; and that the Russian forces were continuing 
their march toward the Southern part of the Empire. 


Is Parliamentary Government a Failure? 

Fourteen years have gone by since the Prince Consort of 
England gave expression to the thought, that Parliamentary 
Government was on its trial. The reflection had more philo- 
sophy in it than many contemporary political thinkers were 
willing to admit. The shallow and the prejudiced sought 
comfort in the fact that the notion, at best, was of foreign con- 
ception. As a political abstraction of German origin, the 
Prince’s utterance was what might be expected from such a 
quarter. As the deliberate conviction of a thoughful states- 
man, it was not to be tolerated. Yet the Crimean campaign 
was little more than well begun when Prince Albert's view 
of the crisis was regarded, not only with patience, but with 
consideration and respect by, the best minds in England. The 
teebleness of the bureaucracy of the Kingdom, combined with 
the constitutional uncertainty of the ministerial tenure, became 
subjects of profgund concern to earnest men of all parties, 
long before the one-sided bargain of peace was concluded. 
And the Prince, if he ¢id not find that he had enlarged the 
circle of his admirers by the frankness of his speech, certainly 
survived its utterance long enough to learn that the best and 
foremos* servants of the State had set themselves to the task 
of getting clear of the traditional party ruts, andgstriving for 
efficiency of administration aside from obsolete official prece- 
dent. 

But had the Prince lived ten years longer, he would have 
geen his judgment and sagacity vindicated in a broader sense 
than its first application involved. Parliamentary, or respon- 
sible, government in England, is at this moment sustaining a 
strain to which, in the whole history of party, for three-quar- 
ters of a century, at least, it has not been subjected. The 
Liberal majority in Parliament evidently but little understood 
the nature, or the far-reaching effect, of their surrender of the 
nominal control of legislation to a minority, when the Reform 





stages by one disgraceful compromise after another. 
Reform leaders and their popular following no doubt then 


sessed their opponents. They forced from the Tories one con- 
cession and another, until the miserable cloak of Conserva- 

















































Bill of last year was dragged and hustled through its various 
The 


made their account, in one way, out of the wretched feeble- 
ness of purpose combined with the lust of office which pos- 





tism in which Lord Derby and his lieutenant had so long 
struggled to wrap themselves, was fairly stripped from their 
backs, and they stood forth before the country as the promo- 
ters of a constitutional revolution more sweeping than even 
Radicalism itself, five years ago, had considered possible. 
The gain seemed to be all on the side of liberal progress. 
Some there were, no doubt, Who saw with misgiving the 
strange and unparalleled surrender of principle which the 
compromises involved ; but while the Reform Bill for the 
southern division of the Kingdom was yet in progress, only a 
handful of independent members had moral courage enough 
to protest against a scheme of patchwork legislation by which 
the fundamental law of the State was to be entirely metamor- 
phosed, while no great party was responsible for the change, 
and while the Opposition leaders as much as the Ministry 
gave such shape, as it is to bear hereafter, to the completed 
work. 

A full year has passed, and the fruit of this legislative bas- 
tardy is seen to-day in the party confusion which pervades 
every part of the body politic in England. This confusion is 
not simply apparent in the thoroughly irresponsible attitude 
which the government of Mr. Disraeli chooses to assume in 
framing and perfecting the Irish and Scotch Reform Bills. It 
is seen and felt in almost every branch of the legislative la- 
bour, as well as in every new scheme of Executive finesse—from 
the handling of the irish Church Temporalities, to the reports 
made to the Sovereign on the temper, disposition, and final deci- 
sions of Parliament. Most people who have cared to follow 
Mr. Disraeli’s career, from his appearance on the stage as a 
Chartist sympathizer, along through his guerilla campaigns 
against Peel and the Free-traders, and down to his latest 
“transformation scene” as the mountebank manager of a 





Dizp—At hie residence in this City, on the 30th ultimo, after a 
long illness, CuanLes Epwakps, Esq., Counsellor-at-Law, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. 
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European News. 

Political affairs in Continental Europe are particularly dul! 
and uninteresting. The unification of Germany, and the pa- 
cification of Italy, has,\for the time veing, allayed the excite- 
ment of the past—so far as these two nations are concerned ; 
and now that the Eastern question is held in abeyance, 
while the sick man of the Mediterranean is supposed to be 
gradually losing strength ; and since “ poor Poland” has been 
swallowed up by the all-absorbing Russia, and Hungary has 
almost obtained a controlling influence in old Austria, 
there is little to attract attention or awaken apprehensioa, 
except in so far as pertains wo effete and distracted Spain— 
where revolution is always threatening, but never apparently 
culminating. 

From France, we hear of the Emperor and Empress having 
been on a tour to the provinces; of their enthusiastic recep 
tion at the old town of Rouen ; and more recently of the “ ru- 
moured” illvess of the Emperor ; as to the truth of which ra- 
mour we cannot at this distance attempt to decide. Trade 
appears stagnant, both on the Continent and in England. The 
great accumulation of gold both in Paris and London, is cer- 
tainly something remarkable; the Bank of France having 








moribund House, are readily prepared for all the tricks 
played during the past month with the Irish and Scotch 
constituencies. They are not at all surprised that the princi- 
ple of “ Distribution” by which he laid so much store in the 
English Bill, disappears in the Irish, nor that his grand funda- 
mental provision of a rating clause has been knocked out of 
the Scotch Bill by the decree of a controlling majority, 
without causing the Mipister any serious discomposure. 
People were hardly even surprised at the feeble, futile, and 
insanely mischievous, ‘‘ No Popery” shout, which the Tory 
leader recently undertook to raise, and which produced a 
sort of Bucolic echo from the more densely ignorant rural 
parishes. Nay, further, nearly everybody whether politically 
friendly to Mr. Disraeli or not, had made up their minds that 
in anything he might have to communicate between Parlia- 
ment and the Sovereign, he would be careful, if necessity 
called for it, to lead that august Lady just as far astray as to 
the real situation as could safely be done. 

On Reform, on “No Popery,” on the invocation of the 
Royal prerogative, no one in fact of ordinary political discern- 
ment had any doubt at all that Mr. Disraeli would say and do 
just precisely what the difficulties of his situation at the mo- 
ment might seem tocall for. But there were some persons 
at least who believed that on the Irish Establishment ques- 
tion, the Minister—if he did not show any reviving sense of 
consistency and conscientiourness—would surely be com- 
pelled by the very nature of his position to stand by the Tory 
text. It hardly seemed within the range of party, or of 
human probability, that the foremost adviser of the 
Crown should rush incontinently from his high “ No 
Popery” pinnacle down to the dull, dead level of 
nonconformity, but sucb, as we understand a late 
telegram, is the latest posture in which the Champion of the 
Church has balanced himself in the presence of the nation, 
and before the eyes of civilized men. This picture is not 
consoling to those who have cherished a strong and hearty 
faith in the British system of Government, and in the recti- 
tude, honour and consistency of British statesmen. It is hu- 
miliating to find with how Jitile injustice, in these times, a 
comparison may be drawn between the hap-hazard scheme of 
governing by minoritiese—which Mr. Disraeli has introduced— 
and the recklessness of recent Congressional legislation on this 
side of the water. In both there stands out prominently the 
desperate game of perpetuating party ascendancy by other 
than the natural current of popular opinion constitutionally 
expressed. With half the nation only represented in the Na- 
tional Legislature here, it becomes for the time a compara- 
tively easy thing for the office-holding crowd to maintain their 
domination. With an Eoglish Minister perfectly indifferent 
to all the rules of party honour, Parliamentary practice, and 
that personal self-respect which have guided British states- 
men generally since responsible government was fairly estab- 
lished in England, a minority can temporarily monopolize the 
emoluments of office there, and by deceiving and misguiding 
the Crown, hold Parliament for a certain period at defi- 
ance. 

This is what is being done in England to-day. It cannot 
exactly be described as a crisis—even in a chronic form—for 
the Opposition in the present mixed condition of the Repre- 
sentation and Franchise questions, cannot well force the issue 
from the floor of Parliament to the hustings. There is, it is 
true, a proposition among a class of thinking Liberals to pass 
a temporary franchise enactment, making the rate-book the 
registry for one Parliament, and thus appeal to the constitu- 
encies. But this expedient is not likely to find much popular 
support, although the Queen would no doubt as readily give 
her consent to such a measure, if the majority were prepared, 
as she conformed to the decision of Parliament on the Irish 
Church question. Whatever of temporary or permanent evil 
comes to the country from the present unhinging of the con- 
stitutional machinery of the State, the Sovereign will in no 
respect be finally held to blame. Her course has been marked 
by a consistent regard for constitutional obligations, and for 
a hearty recognition of the popular wil!, such as have charac- 
terized no English Sovereign that ever sat on the throne. A 
reputation so solidly built, cannot be affected either by the 
tricks of an unscrupulous Minister, nor by the heartless inuen- 
dos of a perverted or partizan Press. 


Lieutenant Governors for the New Dominion. 

Now that the Cabinet and Parliament of United Canada 
have become conversant with the:routine of their semi-nation- 
al duties, and the legislative department have performed their 
first task, the thoughts of those in authority are being 
turned to the more perfect organization of the 
separate divisions of the Dominion, and particularly 
to the clause in the Union act, which says: “For each 
province there shall be an officer, styled the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, appointed by the Governor General in Council by in- 
strument under the Great Seal of Canada.” 

The appointment of the military commanders in the various 
provinces to that high position, at first was understood at the 
time to be only a temporary expedient ; and aow that the 
claims of leading Provincial public men are being canvassed, 
with a view to early appointments; it is fitting that ;they 
should be criticised on their merits. Judge Wilmot is 
spoken of for Governor of New Brunswick, and the Hon. 
W. P. Howland for Governor of Oatario; while for Nova Sco- 
tia, we hear of no one in particular being yet mentioned. The 
name, however, that would most naturally first occur to us 
for the latter province—had he-not recently taken the course 
he has—would be that of the Hon Joseph Howe. But we 
fear this appoiutment will now be impracticable. For New 
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Brunswick, the name of Judge Wilmot appears to meet with 


An appeal, similarly direct and simple, is to be allowed to the 


very general favour ; and that of Mr. Howland, for Untario, is | Archbishop, whose decision is to be final. To prevent vexatious 
only objected to on political grounds. And here—if we may | proceedings, such applications must{be made by a churchwarden, 


be allowed the privilege—we will suggest a compromise. 


or by not less than from three to five resident householders and 


It will be admitted. on all hands, we presume,| members of the Church of England. It seems clear that this 
that the Hon. George Brown would have had the | would furnish the “speedy and inexpensive remedy” which the 
best claim to the appointment, on the liberal | Commissioners think desirable. An Act of Parliament would, 
side, had he remained in the ministry—and as un-|of course, be necessary to put these recommendations in force, 


qualifiedly supported confederation after he was finally wed- 


and it may be-hoped that this will now be applied for without 


ded to the scheme, as did his colleague, Mr. Howland. But, like | any unnecessary delay. There is one respect in which this sec- 


Mr. Howe, Mr. Brown's appointment is not now practicable,and 
we must cast about for some one'who is as well qualified for the 
position, and who, at the same time, would be well known by 
and generally acceptable to the people cf the whole province. 
If we look through the Conservative ranks, the retiring Chief 
Justice, Hon. Wm. H. Draper, would appear to have eveo 
the best claim to the position. But, on the other hand, if late 
converts to the Union cause, and those woo, who have been 
but recently prominent in the political world, be objected to, 
why not fall back on some early and consistent advocate of 
Provincial self-government—when that theory was most un- 
popular throughout British America—and call back to the 
new self-governing Dominion, the Hon. Marshall 8. Bidwell, 
of this city ? Such an appointment could not wel! be objected 
to on party grounds, while it would be paying a graceful com- 
pliment to a gentleman of decided ability and worth, who, it 
may be said, first initiated, in Canada, the principles that have 
since prevailed. Both Mr. Howland, and Mr. Bidwell, were 
born on this side of the St. Lawrence ; but both alike prize 
the institutions and laws under which the greater part of 
their active lives have been spent; the difference being that 
the one may be considered as belonging to the old school of 
statesmen and the other to the new. If Mr. Howland’s, or 
Mr. Draper's, appointment is likely to create ill-feeling on 
political grounds, we would suggest the serious consideration 
of the last mentioned name, for first Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ontario. 





Congressional Summary. 
In the Senate during the week, bills and resolutions were 
passed thanking Mr. Stanton for his services to the country 
as Secretary of War; providing for appeals and appointing 
certain officials to the Courtof Claims; supplying deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for 1868 ; and regulating the foreign 
coasting trade on the North and North-western frontier. In 
the House in the case of Woolley, in close confinement for 
contempt, it was voted that no communications except open 
ones be delivered to the prisoner, and that the Sergeaut-at- 
Arms be his only custodian. The Special Committee appointed 
to investigate the charges recently made by Mr. Washburne 
against Mr. Donnelly, asked to be discharged frum further 
consideration of the matter, both the gentlemen having with- 
drawn the offensive and personal allusions made by them. 
Regarding the charges made in reference to Mr. Donnelly’s 
career before he became a member of the House, the Com- 
mittee did not feel at liberty to cause an investigation. Mr. 
Donnelly undertook to make some remarks but the House re- 
fused to hear him, and the report was ordered printed. The 
Reconstruction Committee reported back the bill providing 
for the admission of Arkansas with the Senate amendments, 
with a recommendation that the amendments be not concur- 
red in. The recommendation was agreed to and a committee 
of conference asked for. The House has also debated the 
new Tax Bill at length, but thus far without definitely act- 
ing upon any of the sections. The death of ex-President 
Buchanan being announced to the House, a resolution was 
adopted authorizing the Speaker to appoint, as a mark of re- 
spect to one who had held such high offices under the Gov- 
ernment, a committee of seven to attend the funeral. On the 
same announcement being made in the Senate, that body ad- 
journed as a token of respect. 
yee 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
The second report of the Ritual Commission has just been 
made public in d. The first Report dealt solely with the 
novel vestments of the Ritualists. The present Report consider, 
their use of incense and altar lighte. It condemns both these 
usages, like the vestments, on the ground that they are innova- 
tions on the established custom of the last three hundred years. 
The conclusion of the Commissioners, is that since the Reforma- 
tion not a single satisfactory precedent can be brought forward 
for either of the two practices in question. The Ritualists, it is 
known, have consistently maintained that the disuse introduced 
at the Reformation, although general, was not universal. They 
have now had the opportunity of collecting all possible evidence 
in their favour, and in the judgment of a most impartial tribunal, 
they have failed to adduce a single satisfactory instance. For 
the future there will be no room for doubt that these ceremon- 
ies are a return to distinctly Roman Catholic practices, and the 
opposition they have encountered is abundantly justified. The 
Commissioners, therefore, have now decided that the use of vest- 
ments, of altar lights, and of incense should alike be restrained ; 
and they had before proposed that a “speedy and inexpensive 
remedy should be provided for parishioners aggrieved’’ by the 
introduction of these novelties. They recommend, accordingly, 
that, in the firet place, the usage of the Church in Eogland and 
Ireland for the last 300 years, as just described, shall be taken to 
be the rule of the Church; secondly, that the parjshioners may 
make a formal application to the Bishop in camerd—that is, with- 


out baving recourse to the tedious formalities of a process in the gpe covernh mentht, ond Oto Ball, will douw eiehentment Sam his 
Diocesan Court. The Bishop will be bound to inquire into the | these greatest of living artists in their respective spherer, adieu 
and if the rule just laid down proves to have been in- | fF # time, thst the 


ond Report is less satisfactory than the former. The first Repert 
was signed by all thé Commissioners, and although three 
of them appended some (qualification to their signa- 
tures, there waa no material divergence of opinion. Why 
the present Report should present any difference with respect to 
the main question at issue, we are at a loss to understand. If 
the usage of three bundred years afforded sufficient reason to 
condémn the introduction of the vestments, it must be equally 
sufficient to condemn incense and altar lights. Twenty-three 
out of the twenty-nine Commissioners, however, have signed the 
Report as a whole, and nineteen have signed it without qualifi- 
cation, The pleas of the dissentients will hardly avail to di- 
minish the weight of this general concurrence, ard the uni- 


reached by the great majority of the Commissioners. There is a 


limit to everything, and it is generally félt, that in their recent 
innovations the Ritualigts bave passed all reasonable limits. The 


deeided a Report should have received so general an assent. 





:  fMusic. 


The New Orleans Opera Bouffe Troupe commenced what, we 
doubt not, will prove a successful season at the French theatre 
on Thursday evening. That cosy edifice was filled in every part 
bya large and brilliant audience, to witness the reprise by new 
artists of Offenbach’s best known work. The performances of 
“‘ Orphée aux Enfers ” have by no means been confined to French 
companies, or the west side of the town. With the Germans at 
the Stadt in the Bowery, it has long been a fayourite, having 
been given on many occasions with widely-varying strength of 
cast. In the same way, “ La Belle Héléne” was produced at the 
Stadt before it dawned upon the West-enders from behind the 
faintly-outlined drop of the Frangais. Of the perfor- 
mance by the company of MM. Alcaiza and Calabresi, 
it can truthfully be said, we thimk, that it proved a very 
agreeable surprise to the majority of the audience. 





Drama. 


The only novelties of the week have been revivals of plays 
which every true friend of the stage would gladly see consigned 
to an eternal oblivion, We refer to the “Stranger” produced at 
Wallack’s on Monday, and “ Uamille’’ presented at the Broadway 
theatre on the same evening. While illustrating widely-differing 
phases of human life at wholly distinct epochs, both plays are 
equally objectionable from the jaundiced views they afford of so- 
cial evils that should be regarded from quite different standpoints, 
and their amelioration entered upon in quite a different spirit. 
It is now four years since the “Stranger” was placed upon the 
stage at Wallack’s, and the present revival shows that pleasing 
advance in the perfection of all stage minutie which characterizes 
this, as it should all other establishments which take for their 
motto, “Excelsior.” The interest of the piece on Monday cen- 
tered around Mr. J. W. Wallack, as the Stranger, Mr. Charles 
Fisher as Baron Steinfort, and Miss Rose Eytinge as Mrs. Haller 
These parts were all excellently filled, the last two acts of the 
drama especially being presented in a manner to which the most 
critical would find it difficult to take exception. The small parts 
were also well played, Mr. Stoddart doing particularly well as 
Tobias and Miss Ranoe giving a very pleasing personation of the 
Countess Wintersen, at least whenever she succeeded in putting 
aside her awkward self-consciousness. Of the acting in “ Camille's 


versal verdict, we think, will be in favour of the conclusions we canal. so favourably. Time has not dealt as kindly by 


Mrs. Herron as he might have done, not so much in adding to her 
avoirdupois as in robbing her of that nameless charm which in 
former days alone rendered her “Camille” tolerable. Speak- 
ing unreservedly, there is a coarseness about this lady’s per- 


three observances in question are distinctly Papistical, they are|sonation at present which is far from agreeable. Especially is 
destitute of the shadow of a precedent, and they give grave and | this observable in the earlier ecenes, where there is a constant 
general offence. There is ample reason for prohibiting them by | *ttempt at espieglerie, but which never rises above rudeness, and 
special interference, and the great body of Churchmen on both | Which while it sets the unthinking on‘a roar, is as widely separa- 
sides of the Atlantic, have, we think, reason to rejoice that so| *¢¢ 48 the poles from the bearing of the real Camille under simi- 


lar circumstances. Whatever the French may be morally, they 
are never bizarre, nor impertinent, and never raise a laugh by a 

practical joke. As we remember Mrs, Herron’s Camille some ten 
years ago, it was then a more delicately-shaded, a more highly- 
finished personation. In the eyes of the moralist, perhaps, 
“ Camille” is played best when it is the most wretchedly acted 

as in that case it would the sooner be consigned to 
the dramatic limbo; but it is imperative upon the 
conscientious critic to compare different personations of the 
same character with the only true test—the highest standard of 
dramatic art. In the present instance, however, Mrs. Herron has 
erected her own standard, and if she comes short of this self-im. 
posed criterion she is alone to blame. The acting of the other 
characters did not rise above mediocrity, save in the case of Mrs. 
G. H. Gilbert as Prudence. This excellent artisteskiltully avoided 
the vulgar error of making the milliner a disgusting bore, and 
elevated her into a Frenchwoman, not over-refined, it is true, but 
still not the gross and improbable portraiture usually presented. 
Mrs. Gilbert has a keen sense of the humorous, and a rare taculty 
of making her audiences see through her spectacles. We 





Owing to the singular course of the managementjin{not announc- 
ing the names of the Troupe—that of the prima donna, Mile. 
Lambele, excepted—and the scarcity of house-biils in which this 
important secret was at the last moment revealed, many natu- 
rally concluded that the least said about the rank and file of the 
Troupe the better. As the opera progressed, however, and the 
audience was gradually introduced to a company far above me- 
diocrity, we think a sense of having been pleasantly disappointed 
was the prevailing impression. Of the Company, as a whole, it 
may be said that while comprising several artists of real merit, 
the general effect is marred by the lack of attention to drilling 
and other essential details to which the patrons of the Fran- 
gais have been lately accustomed. Mlle. Lambele has been vouch- 
safed a very pretty face and a fair amount of voice, which she uses 
with considerable skill, indulging, however, in certain ad captan- 
dum effects which are altogether out of place in opera bruffe—an 
entertainment designed to ridicule the very style she affects. 
Apart from this Mile. Lambele is only a fair actress, and is thus 
ata disadvantage when compared with the admirable artiste 
who was recently among us, and whose return is eagerly awaited, 
The tenor of the Troupe, M. Decré [Orpheus], is evidently a good 
ician, and is endowed with a good voice. M. Tholer [ L’ Opinion 
Public} has the best organ in the Company, but it stands sadly 
in need of cultivation. .M. Gilbert as John Styx did well, and was 
encored in his aria, “‘ Quand j'etais roi.” M. Gougon [Plato] is a 
good comic actor, but inferior singer. The laurels of the even- 
ing, however, as regards acting, were honestly earned by that 
inimitable artist, M. Edgard, well known here from his excellent 
personations in French comedy. His Jupiter was something to 
be remembered and laughed over, in private, for many days 
afterwards. Of the ladies of the Troupe we cannot speak in 
complimentary terms, although they seemed thoroughly alive to 
all the merriment and unrestrained gaiety that characterizes 
Offenbach’s joyous compositon. The chorus was strong, but io- 
sufficiently drilled—the latter fact, h , did not p ta voci- 
ferous encore of the finales of Acts Second and Fourth. As tothe 
scenery, that in the first and last acts was fairly painted, but in 
the second the stage directions were not followed, they being to 
the effect that the clouds shall, at a certain part, disappear, and 
Olympus appear in view. On the contrary, the clouds did not re 
cede, and Ulympus was not revealed. We should judge from the 
performance, were we not otherwise apprised of the fact, that the 
Company had played “Orpheus” many times, as almost every 
member showed that general insouciance and sublime con- 
tempt for the text of the libretto, which rarely fails 
to result, in the case of all but very great artists, from constant 
repetition before provincial audiences. “ Gag’s” innumerable 
were introduced and so much dialogue of which the printed li 
bertto was entirely innocent, that that portion of the audience 
necessarily confined to the English translation, must have 
been considerably m fied. As the performance was character- 
ized throughout by utter abandon I 
calaly predict tor oe << mr nen im Ha ™*Y! Theatre Beaumarchais—_——Mile. Former, said to have s 
The past has been a week of leave-takings. Mme. Rosa has | magnificent voice, and talents of a first-rate order, will shortly 
thrilled vast audiences with her wonderful organ for the last time| make her début at the Paris Lyrique, in “ Rigoletto.”— 
Mile. Marie Secretaire, a young lady of sixteen, who has for 
two successive years obtained the first prize for the piano-forte 
at the Conservatoire, will probably play in London this sea- 
son.———Madame Miolan-Carvalho hag given her first re- 


cannot but rejoice that so unhealthy a drama as “ Camille” will 
only hold the stege during the present week. On Monday a 
“ wholly new and original play” with the @lectrical title of ‘‘A 
Flash of Lightning,” will be preduced, It is from the prolific 
pen of Mr, Augustin Daly. Among the attractions relied upon 
for the success of the new venture, we understand, is a panorama 
of the scenery upon the Hudson. 

At Wallack’s theatre the regular winter season comes to an end 
with this evening’s performance, when the ‘‘Stranger” will be 
repeated. On Monday Mr. John Brougham’s new drama, entitled 
the ‘‘Lottery of Life,” will inaugurate the summer season at 
this establishment. The regular season also closes at the Olym- 
pic theatre this evening, after an unvaried round of successful re- 
presentations from its commencement Sept. 9, 1867. Mr. Jeffer- 
son played the initial engagement under the new management of 
Mesers. Hayes, Tayleure and Fox. “ Rip Van Winkle’’ was acted 
forty-nine times, until October 26, and on the 28th the “‘ Midsum- 
mers Night’s Dream” was produced. Of this spectacle there 
were one hundred performanges, the representations closing on 
the Ist of February. Then came Miss Maggie Mitchell for five 
weeks, and on the 10th of March “Humpty Dumpty” was pro- 
duced, which is still in the enjoyment of undiminished popula- 
rity. There will be a gala performance this evening, on the occa- 
sion of the one hundredth performance, and on the 15th inst. the 
entire pantomime will be “‘ reconstructed,” when “new cos- 
tumes, new tricks, new comicalities, new dances, new scenery, 
a new drop curtain, etc.,” will be introduced. While the ma- 
nagement is in the way of alterations, we would suggest that 
the few vulgarities of this otherwise excellent pantomime be 
abated. As they will readily suggest themselves to any one who 
has seen the piece, we will not particularize, but should the man- 
agement desire to present a really unexceptionable entertain- 
ment, our hint should be acted upon. Mr. Fox ought to remem- 
ber that he is now cateering for the more decorous neighbour- 
hood of Broadway, and that the high-seasoning demanded by the 
Bowery ‘‘ gods” is scarcely palatable to the usual patrons of the 
Olympic. We think, too, that the terpsichorean attractions of 
the might be curtailed, although they have always been ex- 
cellent in quality if su undant in quantity. Mme. Ristori 
has at last to say farewell in ead earnest, the last dramatic repre- 
sentation taking place at a matinée to-day when Marie Antoi- 
nette will be given. On Sunday evening at Steinway Hall this 
great artiste will give “ A G Po) Soirée of Sacred, Dra- 
matic and Declamatory Readings” in aid of the “ Asylum for 

— of Italian Soldiers Killed and Wounded on the 
e- 


Facts and Fanctes. 


The Italian papers state that an interesting correspondence 
between Lord Byron and the Armenian monks of St. Lazare, 
near Venice, has been recently discovered in that any 

“ Le Cocher de Fiacre,” a new five-act drama, by MM. 
Guenee and Theodore Faucheaux, is in preparation at the 













































“ lyre of fonr strings” no more fora season. We can only bid 


bleakness by wafting us the good news of 





fringed, he will be required and enabled to enforce it summarily.| their speedy and safe return, 





presentation at Brussels, in Gounod’s “ Romeo et Juliette.” 
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——We have received the third number of the Jndustrial 
American, a semi-monthly publication issued in this city and 
devoted to the advancement ot the industrial interests of the 
country. Late files from British Columbia mention the 
fact that on the 2nd of April a vote of the Legislative Council 
determined that the capital of the United Colonies should be 
removed from New Westminster to Victoria in Vanconver’s 
Island.——. The export of agricultural productions from 
the Province of Canada, rose from $4,237,000 in 1850, to $16,- 
765,000 in 1867. The exports of manufacture rose from $26,- 
000 to $989,000.————-The Halifax papers have given cur- 
rency to a report that the Hon. Joseph Howe is likely to re- 
ceive the appointment of Governor of South Australia. 
A large wolf has for the last few weeks been prowling in the 
neighbourhood of Bandon, Ireland, to the terror. of the pea- 
santry. He is supposed to have made his way from a wreck 
cast up at Dingle some months ago. —— Mr. John 
Crawford, the distinguished oriental scholar, #8 dead, in his 
85th year——_——At the Mold, England, petty sessions, re- 
cently, two Jada were fined 3s. each for “ prolanely cursing 
and swearing” in the public streets, against the provisions of 
an act passed in 1746. ——The Journal de Monaco ao- 
nounces that M. Cavalchinie, of Florence, aged 117, bas just 
left the Jast named city, and undertaken a journey to Paris, 
—Mr. C. Spencer Bate has communicated to the Zoolo- 
gical Society the discovery of a species of fresh water prawn. 
—The Government bas appointed a Commission to re- 
port on the best means of constituting a separate department 
ot science and art for Ireland, and of amalgamating as far as 
possible all existing institutions in Ireland receiving State 
grants for ecience and art. The Cork correspondent 
of the Dublin Hxpress, says he bas heard on good authority 
that the expenses connected with the departure of “ Colonel” 
Nagle and the six other discharged Fenians, will be borne en- 
tirely by Mr. G. F. Train. A liberal bankrupt, George ! 
During the Jast nine years the imports into Canada increased 
upwards of 81 per cent.; Nova Scotia, 72; and New Bruns- 
wick, 88 ; while the exports increased as follows: Canada, 94 
r cent.; Nova Scotia, 20; and New Brunswick, 25. 
he average annual increase of population in the Dominion 
has been 3} per cent. In ten years, discounts increased 68 
per cent., and deposits in banks 350 per cent. M. Alex- 
andre Dumas is engaged, in co}laboration with an English au- 
thor, on a new and important drama, in which Mr. J. L. 
Toole is to sustain a principal part.————-A French lieuten- 
ant of the “ Voltigeurs de la Garde” has invented a new 
method of igniting charges. According to bis system, cannon 
will not suffer from a recoil, but will fire with absolute pre- 
cision. The news received from a) parts of France is 
very favourable with reference to a fruitful harvest.— 
A gentleman learned in the origin of social customs, on being 
asked what was the meaning of casting an old shoe after a 
newly-married couple as they started on their trip, replied : 
“ To indicate that the chances of happiness in matrimony are 
slipper-y.” —The wheat crop in the South of Eagpnd is 
looking very promising. It is estimated that it will yield three 
sacks an acre more tban last year’s crop.————-Mrez. Isabel 
Thorne, of London, presented herself in the late arts exami- 
nation at the Apothecaries’-hal], in company with 66 gentle- 
men. Out of the 67 candidates 47 passed. Mrs. Thorne came 
out among the first six, and her papers were so good that the 
usual viva voce examination was dispensed with. The 
Bishop of Natal has lately printed a translation into the Zulu 
lenguege of the first part of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which 
he has prepared for the use of the natives. He is proceeding 
with the remainder, the work being highly appreciated.—— 
The licensed victuallers have just opened a branch of their 
Anti-grocers’ Tea Association in Paris, and, if successful 
there, they will appoint agents throughout France. An 
extensive mountain slip took place recently in, the vil- 
lage of Oberbilten, canton of Glaris, in Switzerland. The in 
habitants, warned in time, bad left their houses, which, for 
the most part, have been overwhelmed. Large masses con- 
tinue to fall, accompanied by loud reports. The French 
Government, in order to promote the commercial interests of 
France abroad, bave instructed their consuls, in the principal 
cities of ‘this and other courtries, to receive trade circulars, 
liste of prices, and even samples, from French manufacturers 
desirous to make their goods known in the foreign markets. 
———A decree of the Prefect of Algiers relating to the de- 
struction of jackals, fixes at 10/. the premium for every five of 
those animals killed.— The Select Committee on the ar- 
rangements of the House of Commons have unanimously, and 
we think very properly, recommended the building of a new 
House of Commons, and the conversion of the present insuf- 
ficient Chamber into a lobby for members. Mr. Band- 
mann has made a most favourable impression at Manchester, 
where he bas appeared as Othello, supported by Miss Palmer 
as Desdemona, —Mr. Burnand, the popular burlesque 
dramatist, in conjunction with another party, bas taken the 
St. James's Theatre, for the purpose of bringing out the works 
of M. Offenbach, who will probably personally overlook their 
production.——. The celebrated chef d'orchestre, Herr 
Strauss, has had a severe attack of paralysis ———The death 
is announced at Cambridge ot Mr. Philip Howard Frere, 
M.A., editor of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Downing heme 
The Monday soitées dansantes given each spring by the Em- 
press at the Tuileries, commenced this year on the 18tbjult. 
The second took place on the 25th ult., and the last will occur 
on Ist of June. Another morganatic marriage has just 
been contracted in Germany. Prince Sayn-Wittgensteio has 
espoused Mile. Amelia Lilenthal, the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant at Berlin. — King Lear” has been translated 
into French and is now played with immense success at the 
Odeon Theatre, in Paris ————T wo volumes of memoirs of 
Lord Byron, by the Marchioness de Boissy, have appeared in 
Paris.-———— An exhibition of works by modern artists will 
be held at Scarborough in July next A version of the 
celebrated ‘ Filles de Marbres,” by Dr. Westland Marston, is 
announced as in rehearsal at the Haymarket. Mr. Sothern 
will play the character of the hero. ——A Madrid letter 
states that the Italian operatic season a closed in that capi- 
tal has been a successful one. Tamberlik, who remained alter 
the departure of Naudin, performed wonders, Galletti sang 
five times in the “ Favourite” with great applause, but she 
did not appear in “ Otello,” as several times announced. The 
director, desiring to allow a period of repose to Tamberlk, 
brought out “ La Somnambula” with Palermi as Elvino.— 
Mr. Fechter is going to Paris, to play the part of Obenreizer, 
in the translation of “ No Thoroughtare,” which is to be pro- 
duced there forthwith. ——An admirable bust of Mile. 
Nilsson, in the character of Ophelia, has been placed in the 
foyer of the opera in Paris. ——The “ Herculaneum” of 
Felicien David is the next novelty at the French opera, 










































































A bronze Roman coin of the age of Paillippus, the younger, 
A.D. 249, bas been dug up at Carisbrook, in the Isle of Wight, 
not far from the remains of a Roman villa———— According 
to the Railway News, a new difficulty is likely to delay the 


opening of the Mont Cenis Summit Kailway, it “ having been 


found that the play in the springs of the engine has a ten- 
dency to tear up the centre rail gripped by the auxiliary 
wheels.” —Efforts are msking to secure the production 
of wool on a large scale in the hitherto not very successful 
French colony of Algeria. —A racing club, called “ The 
Union,” has just been founded at Berlin. A considerable sum 
of money has been subscribed by the members to be given in 








prizes. The London Law Journal reports an unusual 
stagnation in legal business. “ 
egeteiienidne 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. 
The London Daily News of May 16, says:—‘‘Some very 
ist stat 


wild and ince ts bave lately obtained curren- 
cy respecting the relations of the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
the Canadian Confederation. On Wednesday a contempo- 
rary, addicted to quasi-official announcements, stated that the 
Finance Minister of Canada was expected here this week to 
complete the negotiation of a transfer of the Hudson’s Bay 
territories to the Canadian Dominion. The fact is that Mr. 
Rose, Minister of Finance, and Mr. Macdougal, Minister of 
Public Works, are still engaged in the Canadian Parliament, 
and are hardly expected here until July, when their first busi- 
ness will be to arrange the guaranteed loan for the Iotercolo- 
nial Railway. The question respecting the Hudson’s Bay 
territory stands thus: The two Canadian Chambers have ad- 
dressed the Crown, under sec. 147 of the Canada Confederation 
Act of last year, to annex, by an Order in Council, Rupert's 
Land and the Westerg territory to the Dominion; and this the 
Crown is bound, under the somewhat stringent terms of the 
act, to do, on receiving that address. Two matters remain to 
be arranged, and may possibly give rise to difficulty ; first, the 
question of compensation for the extinction of such rights as 
the Hudson’s Bay Company are acknowledged to possess ; and, 
secon¢ly, the claims of the Company to the Western territory. 
The Canadian Government insist that, under the terms of the 
act, annexation shall take place first, and compensation be dis- 
cussed afterwards ; while the Company naturally prefer to ar 
range the compensation before the Order in Council issues. 
Again, Canada contends that the Western territory, having 
belonged to France until after the Treaty of Quebec in 1761, 
could not have been ineluded in the charter of Charié II., 
dated 1670, which assigned to the Company Rupert’s Land, 
then only in ion of the English Crown. Mr. Adderley 
stated that the ‘negotiations were notin a condition to jus- 
tify him in stating either their nature or their progress.’ ”’ 








Excessive Loyvauty or New Sourn WALEs.—The colo. 
nists, outraged not only in their loyal but in their hospitable feel- 
ings, by the base attempt at arsassination, have passed hastily 
through both Houses a mad Act to suppress treason-felony, 
of which we can only say, that if it Jast till the Imperial veto of it 
can be received from England, we bave bitherto given our Aus- 
tralian cousins credit for a great deal more English sense than 
they bave deserved. If some of its clauses were literally acted 
upon, the whole colony would be guilty of crimes greater even 
than O’Farrell’s. The sceial outbreak of loyalty was less mis- 
chievous and more impressive than the political, Some persons 
were for wiping out their shame by rechristening their land Al- 
fredia, or Alfred Land, and so extinguishing the old name, New 
South Wales, under which it had been disgraced. A more tan- 
gible and less sentimental outbreak of loyalty took the bape of 
a proposal to erect a “ Memorial Alfred Hospital,”—we believe 
on the very ground on which the Prince was shot,—which was 
eagerly caught at, and £30,000 were subscribed for the purpose al- 
most instantaneously. It is eaid that Prince Alfred, who is evi- 
dently generous enough, begged for O’Farrell’s life—a request 
not likely t be granted.—Spectator. 





@bituary. 


Ex-PrEsmDENT Bucaanan.—James Buchanan, fifteenth Pre- 
sident of the United States, died at his residence at Wheatland, 
near Lancaster, Penn., on the Ist inst. He was born in Franklin 
county, Penp., April 22, 1791, of mixed Irish and American 
parentage, hie father baving emigrated from Ireland to the Unit- 
ed States about eight years previous, while his mother was the 
daughter of a Pennsylvania farmer. He was graduated at Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, in 1809. and three years later was ad- 
mitted to the Pennsylvania bar, where he soon gained a com- 
manding position. So lucrative was bis practice that at the age 
of 40 he was enabled to retire from his profession, and devote 
the remainder of bis life exclusively to political duties, In early 
life, Mr. Buchanan attached himself to the Federal party, and as 
a Federalist, he served several terms in the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, although he subsequently identified himself with the De- 
mocratic party, and to the close of his life was the exponent of 
its political principles, In 1821 he was elected a Representative 
to Congress, and he remained a member of the lower House, by 
successive elections, for ten years. His advocacy of Gen. Jack- 
son in the Presidential election of 1828 singled him out as a re- 
eipient of Executive favours, and upon retiring from Congress, 
in 1831, he was appointed Ministe: Plenipotentiary at St. Peters- 
burg. In this capacity he luded a cial treaty between 
the United States and Russia. Upon his return from his mis- 
sion, in 1833, he was elected a United States Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. The prominent financial and fiscal measures of the 
Jackson and Van Buren administrations found in Mr. Buchanan, 
who was re-elected to the Senate in 1837 and again in 1843, an 
earnest supporter ; and upon the accession of President Tyler to 
office, after the brief career of Gen. Harrison, he co-operated with 
him in his efforts to oppose the rechartering of the United States 
Bank, and to secure the annexation of Texas to the Federal 
Union. Upon the accession cf Mr. Polk to the Presidency he 
was appointed Secretary of State, which position he filled until 
March 4, 1849." He retired to private life at the close of the 
Polk administration, having been nearly twenty-eight years con- 
tinuously in the public service ; but upon the accession of Presi- 
dent Pierce to office in 1853 was appointed Minister to Great 
Britain, where he remained three years. In this interval he 
brought himself most prominently into public notice as one of 
the three American plepipotentiaries who assembled at Ostend to 
confer with reference to the purchase of the island of Cuba by 
the United States Government. Returning to America in April, 
1856, be was unanimously nominated for President by the Demo- 
cratic Convention which bled et Cincinnati in the i 
June, and after a most exciting canvass was elected, by a consi- 
derable majority, over Col. Fremont, the Republi did 
The promicent events of his Presidential term are of too recent 
occurrence to need recapitulation bere. Since bis retirement 
from that office Mr. Bachanan has resided on his estate, keeping 
studiously aloof from the political contests of the hour. He has 
departed full of years after a most active career. 


At Bath, Lieut.-Col. F. C. B: 
Onslow-gardens, Viee-Admiral 3.2, 











late 2nd Bombay Cav.—At 14, 
Stopford,—At Calcutta, F. A. 








Gordon, Lieut. in 2nd Bat, 60th Riflee.—At Jubbul A. G. 
Stoton, Lieut. 12th Reg —At Kingswear, Dartmouth, Capt. E. 
Peevor [late Indian Navy].—At 24, Regent street, Waterloo-place, 
Gen. Sir G. W. Paty, K.C.B., K.H., Col. of 70th —At Madras, 
Major Gen. E. R. Mainwaring, of Bengal Army.—At Dunoon, 
Sutherland, late of 92nd H Flanders at Chelsea, Sir J. M. Wil- 
son, C.B., K.H.—Drowned in the harbour at Cedar Keys, 

J. 1. Bristow, late 8th Madras N. I.—At Brighton,'8. 8. Thellus- 
son, late 72nd Reg.—Near Broadstairs, Major J. D. Verner, late 
Royal Fasiliers. 


Army. 


Major General David Russell,-C.B., now on the staff in Canada, 
will sueceed Mejor General Ellice, C.B., in command of the 
south-eastern district, and it is very probable that Major Gene- 
ral Bissett, C.B., will replace Major-General David Russell in 
Canada ——By the death of General Sir George Paty the fol- 
lowing promotions will take place :—Lieutenant-General Sir J. 
L. Pennefather, G.C.B, colonel of the 22nd Regiment, to be 
general; Major-General the Hon. Sir A. Spencer, K.C.B., 
colomel of the 96th Regiment, to be lientenant-general ; Colonel 
H. Smyth, C.B., formerly of the 76th Regiment, and just ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General on the Staff, at Malta, to be major- 
general; Major H. Prim Hatton, tt d, to lieutenant 
colonel; and Captain M. W. de la Poer Beresford, Staff Officer 
of Pensioners at Armah, to be major in the Army ——The 
whole of the 8rd Dragoon Guards will be brought home imme- 
diately, the three troops left at Abmednuggur following the 
four which have been serving in Abyssinia, The 1st battalion 
4th Foot, on arrival from Abyssinia, will take the place of the 
2nd battalion Sth Fusiliers at Dover, and the 38rd will form 
part of Portsmouth garrison. The 2nd battalion 4th Foot, on 
arrival from Nova Scotia, will be quartered in Ireland. The 
2nd battalion 2nd Queen’s, now about to leave Ireland, will go 
to Aldershot, and the 67th will be quartered at Portsmouth. 
The 1st battalion 9th Foot will not move immediately from the 
Cape to the Straits Settlements and Ceylon, owing to the want 
of barrack accommodation at these places. The 50th Foot, at 
Sydney and Hobart Town are to be brought home, and relieved 
by the 2nd battalion 18th Royal Irish, from New Zealand, but 
the period of their return is uncertain, as it depends upon the 
action of the New Zealand Government.——His Royal High- 
ners Prince Arthur, accompanied by nearly forty cadets from the 
academy at Woolwich, recently proceeded to Southend, for the 
purpose of the usnal gunnery exercise at Shoeburynese. The 
visit of the young Prince seemed to have afforded the greatest 
delight to the inbabitante. The railway station was decorated 
with flags and coloars,and streamers were hung across the roads. 
The Royal Hotel, where bis Royal Highness stays, and many of 
the taverns, were decorated with flags, while the craft in the 
river displayed a profusion of bunting ——The Madras papers 
record the death at their presidency of Major-General E. R. 
Mainwaring, of the Bengal Staff Corps. A cadet of 1824, this 
officer had seen much service in the Affghan, Gwalior; and 
Sikh campaigns. He was one of the heroes of Jellalabad, while 
his widow was sharing the captivity of Lady Sale. Five me- 
dals, a bronze star, and two clasps, attested the character of his 
Indian tervice. He died at Madras, on his way to the Neilgher- 
ries in search of health. 





War Orrice.—En W Bailes, from 97th Ft, to be En, v Foulis, 
in 16th Ft, who ex. Quartermaster-Serg J Fallon to be - 
master in’ 22nd Foot, v A Tatham, who res. Capt HJ Maclean 
to be Major in Rifle Brigade, without pur, v Brey Col C V Ox- 
enden. dec; Ens L E Viscount Vole, has been permjtted to ret 
from the serv by sale of his Com. 


Navy 


Admiral Sir Henry Ducie Chads, G.C.B., died at his residence 
at Southsea, Hants. on the 8th ult. The following is from 
“ O’Byrne’s Naval Biography :"—Sir Henry Ducie Chads was 
the eldest son of Captain Henry Chads, R.N., who died on the 
20'h of October, 1799, and brother of Lieut.-Colonel John 
Cowell Chads, who died President of the British Virgin Islands, 
at Tortola, on the 28th of February, 1854, a: sixty. This 
officer entered the Roval Naval Academy at Portsmouth on the 
25th of October, 1800, and embarked in September, 1808, as 
A.B., on board the Hvecellent, 74, Captain Frank Sotheron, in 
which ship he attained the rating of midshipman in August, 1804. 
In 1808 he joined the Jphigena, 36, and as lieutenant distin- 
guished bimself, in July, 1810, at the conquest of the Ile de Bour- 
bor. Captain Chads was appointed November 22, 1823, to the 
Arachne, 18, in which he proceeded to India, and there, on his 
own responsibility, joined in the expedition against Rangoon 
under Major General Sir A. Campbell, to whom, by bis wonder- 
ful exertions, hejrendered, as{commander-in-chief for a consider- 
able time of the flotilla on the river Irawaddy, the most conspi- 
cuous and effective co-operation, inasmuch that he was advanced 
to the post rank July 25. 1825; confirmed in the command of 
the Adligator of 28 guns, 27th of April, 1826, and nominated a 
C.B. on the 26'h of December following, besides calling forth 
the thanks of the Supreme Government in Ipdia and the praise 
of the House of Commons. In the A , in company 
with the Imogene, 28, Captain Price Blackwood, he forced the 
passage of the Boca Tigris, in China, on the 9th and 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1834. While in the same ship, in 1886-7, he was selected 
to act as a commissioner for the suppression of piracy in the 
Straits of Malacea, where he destroyed several hordes of free- 
booters, and succeeded in clearing the coast of their presence. 
For these as well as for his former services against the 
he received the thanks of the Court of Directors of the East In- 
dia Company, with an elegant sword, in addition to the thanks 
and a piece of plate from the Chamber of Commérce of Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras, On the 3rd of February, 1844, he re- 
ceived the rank of Commodore, with directions to take rey A 
the squadron in the western part of India. He paid the 
brian off on August 9, 1845, and was next, from August 28 in 
the latter year until he attained the flag rank, on January 12, 
1854, employed, at Portsmouth, as captain of the gun- 
nery ship, and Superintendent of the Royal Naval 7 
The Cap'ain’s Good Service Pension was granted to bim Decem- 
ber 8, 1847. On the eve of the declaration of » ar against Rus- 
sia Rear-Admiral Chads was instructed, February 6, 1854, to 
hoist bis flag on board the Edinburgh, ecrew, 60, in which shi 
he sailed for the Baltic, as fourth (be afterwards became 
in command of the fleet under Sir Charles Napier. ead 
to England, and struck bis flag in December, 1854, and cote 





g | 5, 1855, as a reward for bis services. was nominated a K.C.B. He 


was afterwards Commander-in-Chief at Cork, with his flag in the 
Conway, 14. Hogue, screw, 60, and . screw, 90, from A 

1, 1856, until advanced to the rank of Vice-Admiral, Novem 
24, 1858. 

Appointments —Captains: T P Coode to Terrible, y Comme- 
rell, superseded at his own request; BS de R Hali, to Octavia, v 
Compball, invalidea.—Commanders : the Hon L Hood to Rapid ; 
a Mist to Sparrowhawk ; C B Theobald to Gnat.—Lieutenants: 





8 A Johnson to Cambridge; W W Po: to ;Caw 
M Jobnson to St. Vincent ; J C Drew to Frederick Willham.—Na- 
vigating Lieut, : J Aylen to Rapid, 
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New Publications. 


If there be any royal road to knowledge, which experience 

usually contradicts, the present school of German historical 
novels is certainly a short by way toa knowledge of history. 

We have from time to time expressed our opinion of the mul- 

tifarious fictions of Mrs. Mundt, and have occasionally chaffed 

the authoress a little on her overplus of romantic sentiment, 
but we have not been blind, we trust, to their obvious merits 
as historical helps. The same merits, in a larger measure, 
characterize Beaumarchais, an Historical Novel, by A. E. 
Brachvogel, a translation of which by Thérése J. Radford has 
lately been published by the Appletons. The period of time 
embraced in this work is one of the most interesting in the 
modern history of France, covering, as it does, the latter days 
of Louis the Fifteenth, and the early manhood and reign of 
his well-meaning but unfortunate successor. It was anepoch 
of intrigue and corruption, the social condition of the upper 
classes of France being rotten to the core; the politicians of 
the time were base beyond precedent, the priests, atheistica: 
in the extreme. The king was the slave of his mistresses, 
Madame ce Pompadour, and, later, of the Countess du 
Barry ; the people were the puppets of the Duc d’Orleans 
and his factiun, and such unscrupulous placemen as De 
Choiseul and Maurepas. There was, however, one honest 
man in that age of fraud and falsehood—M. Pierre Augustin 
Caron Beaumarchais—that is, if Herr Brachvogel is to be be- 
lieved, and his testimony is not without its value, regarding 
it from the standpoint of the professed romancer. Beaumar- 
chais was by no means a perfect character, as even his 
warmest admirers must admit, but as painted by Herr Brach- 


vogel, his was a marked figure among his crowd of heartless 


contempdraries, whom he surpassed in brilliancy of wit and 
sincere desire for the good of his country. He was probably 
as honest a man aa could Mave been expected, considering his 
exceeding cleverness, the wickedness of his time, and—what 
is seldom to a man’s advantage—that he had to make his way 
in the world by his talents alone. The earlier portions of 
Herr Brachvogel’s novel are written with spirit, and an evi- 
dent sympathy with the struggles and fortunes of his hero, 
who was then passing through what may be called the Bohe- 
mian experience of his Jife. Young, poor, married, and cast 
off by his father—he had just published his Hole pour la 
Harpe, which was a failure as regards the public, but which, 
falling into the hands of the royal princesses, was one of the 
stepping stones of bis rise. There is power as well as pathos 
in the description of home and life in the Pigeonnier, end 
amusement as well as interest in the episode which led to his 
introduction of the princesses, and to his becoming their in- 
structor on the harp—upon which instrument, if we under- 
stand Herr Brachyogel rightly, he was up to that 
time only a theoretical player! The residence in 
the Pigeonnier of a musician who was in his power, 
and whom he forced to give him lessons, saved him on this 
occasion, as his readiness and wit saved him on a thousand 
others. The possession of a secret in regard to the birth of 
his wife, which secret he was not slow to use to his advan- 
tage, made him a partner in the great banking house of 
Duverney, and ensured his success as a financier. His rapid 
elevation was maintained for years, in spite of the machina- 
tions of his enemies, who were many and powerful. His fa- 
vour with the princesses was a passport to Trianon, and the 
society of Louis the Desired, and, later, to the circle of Madame 
de Pompadour, and the intrigues of the Duc d’Orleans and 
his infamous son, the Duc de Chartres. His path was beset 
with dangers, but he avoided them skilfully, thanks to his 
wit, and the audacity which neven forsook him. In the court- 
portions of his romance, if we may call them such, Herr 
Brachvogel reminds us somewhat of Mre. Mundt, the staple 
ot whose Frederick-stories is composed of similar materials, 
but he is superior to the lady in knowledge of the world, in 
vivacity of description, and in the adroitness which his hero 
exhibits in the most trying situations. If Herr Brachvogel’s 
account of the political and social condition of the time is not 
overcharged—and it does not appear to be—all History would 
have contradicted itself had not the Revolution ensued as it 
did. The chief interest of the life of Beaumarchais, as deli- 
neated by Herr Brachvogel, ceases with the death of his wife, 
Susanna, who was shot at night in the woods at Marly, as- 
sassinated by mistake for her husband, by an agent, it would 
seem, of the Duc de Chartres. That the story should virtually 





end here is to be regretted, we think, since the latter days of| in several manuscripts. 


Beaumarchais were as worthy of record ss the earliest. It 
was also a mistake, we think, on Herr Brachvogel’s part, to 


overlook, as he has done, the literary life of Beaumarchais for | Béward IL, teaching ethics in the form of an allegory, curi- 
the more romantic portions of his career. Beaumarchais, the|of the age before the Reformation more clearly shows how 
social wit, and the political intriguer, may be a very fine char-| the thinking Englishmen of that time were already far advanc- 
acter for the novelist, but for the world at large—for the liter-|¢¢ im the direction of that great change. In this aspect an@ 
ary readers of all nations—Beaumarchais, the author, is a te Be perteagal of ere, lie ite main interest for modern 
much greater personage. We should be glad, for instance, to 
know more of the circumstances which attended the compo-| than the general ignorance as to the state of public opinion on 
sition and the first representation of the Barber of Seville and | Téligious matters at the age of the work before us. We knew of 
the Marriage of Figaro. We should also wish somethiog more ot AL ~~ 
than a mere mention of the scenes of the French Revolution, | forts to raise a new order of nobles from the ranks of the mer- 
especially as one of the characters of Beawmarchais figures in | chants, but it is something new to discover, on the evidence of a 
it—Santerre, the jailer of the Bastile, afterwards known as second Wycliffe, that the ecclesiastics, instead of being the pro- 
Santerre, the Brewer. We might suggest, likewise, that the | actions of the nobles, were for the most part only a third class of 
verses of Beaumarchais, of which we have several specimens, | tyrants and exactors, and that the laity who were God-fearing, 
should have been done into English from the original French, ; ¥«Te £0 because even then they read the Bibie for themselves, 
rather than from their German peraphrases, which are left in | *°¢ Tefused to be led by the mere claimants of authority. This is 
the text, with an English version in the footnotes. Beaumar- 


stage, Bianca Capello should have been published in the period t 
immediately succeeding Dryden—when such blank verse tra-| Partisans. The King resolves not to let reason leave him, to 


surpassed himself in ugliness of drawing, in disagreeableness 
of effect, and in ignorance of his author’s text. 





With the exception of Mary Queen of Scots, no woman of 
modern time hasJborne’a more dubiovs character than Bianca 
Capello, the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, who is the subject of 
a tregedy by Mr. Laughton Osborn, of which Messrs. Moor- 
head, Simpson and Bond are the publishers. She has found no 
mercy at the hands of the Italian historians, Galluzzi and 
Botta, both of whom have blackened her memory beyond a)! 
reason, following in this respect most of the English histor- 
ians of Mary Queen of Scots. That the picture they have 
drawn of the accomplished and beautiful Bianca is rather the 
figment of their imagination than a historical verity, Mr. Os- 
born has shown in his notes and appendices, which contain 
the fruit of much reading of contemporary chronicles, and a 
power of sifting and weighing evidence not generally accord- 
ed to writers of verse: whether he has entirely cleared her 
from all their charges is a question which may be doubted, 
though it is not one into which we need enter, our present 
concern lying with his tragedy of Bianca Capello, and not 
with the personnel of the fair woman who is its heroine. We 
bave read Bianca Capello with interest,as we have two or 
three previous dramas from the same pen, but we have found 
no genius in it, nor any very marked ipdications of poetical 
power. Mr. Osborn is evidently a man of ripe culture and 
scholarly attainments—a gentleman of leisure, we should say, 
who had cultivated his taste by a study’of approved models 
in dramatic composition, and bad stimulated his poetic sus- 
ceptibilities by brooding over several undeniably dramatic 
subjects, not the least among which must be reckoned the ro- 





mantic story of the life and death of Bianca Capello. But 


falling asleep, had a marvellous sweven (dream). He was ina 
wilderness, on the east side of which was a tower, beneath a deep 
dale with a dungeon, and between a fair field full of folk, of all 
ranks—workers and idlets—edescribed at much length. There 
were in that crowd some piows people who prayed and led an 
austere life, but aleo pilgrims, “ saints at Roome,’”’ who “ had 
leave to lie all their life (after),” hermits and their wenches, 
“ great lubbers and long that loath were to swynke (work),” friars 
of the four orders “ glosing the Gospel.” 


“ Ther prechede a pardoner: as he a prest were, 

And brought vp a Bulle with Bisschopes seles, 

And seide that him-self mihte: a-soylen hem alle 

Of Falsnesse and Fastinge and of vouwes I-broken. 

The lewede Men likede him wel- and leeueth his speche, 
And comen vp knelynge: and cussenden his Bulle ; 

He bonchede hem with his Breuet and blered heore eighen, 
Weore the Bisschop I-blesset> and worth bothe his Eres, 
Heo scholde not beo so hardi- to deceyue so the peple.” 


So too were there parish priests, who, since the pestilence, 

plain to their bishops that their parishes were poor, acd so 
ask leave to dwell at London, to sing there for simony ; bishops 
also who were clerks of accompt; archd and d 
(deans) who left their duties, by leave of their bishops, to be 
clerks of King’s Bench ; barons and burgesses and boudmen, 
lightly passed by, and then this charming list of traders and 
working people : 


“ Bakers, Bochers * and Brewsters monye, 
Wollene websteris - and weyeris of lynen, 
aillours, tanneris ‘ & tokkeris bothe,) 

Masons, Minours * and mony other crattes, 
Dykers, and Deluers - that don heore dedes ille, 

a 7” o * * _ 
Cookes and heore knaves * Cryen ‘ hote pies, hote ! 
Goode gees and grys ‘ Gowe dyne [Gowe]} |’ 
—— to — Pn the same tale 

th good wyn o! oyne * and wyn of Os: 

Ot Ruyn a{njd of Rochel - the Rost to defye” 


The poem itself begins with the explanation of the dream by 
a personification of Holy Church. There is, however, at present 
little to explain, except, perhaps, that the tower is the abode of 











as a dramatist he is about one hundred and fifty years behind 
his time. To have been successful, either in the closet or on the 


gedies as those of Rowe—honest, conscientious, but lifeless 
works of art—were listened to with a pleasure we cannot now 
understand. The story of Bianca Capello is sufficiently indicat. 
ed in his elaborate lines, and the plot is well handled—enough 
so, we should think, to interest an intellectual audience—but 
for character, in its best sense, there is none in the play, the 
dramatis person® being the merest abstractions imaginable. 
We are sorry for this, since every page of Mr. Osborn’s 
tragedy bears witness to the pains he has taken with it, and 
to his earnest, conscientious desire to attain that “ last infirm- 
ity of noble minds "—Fame. We join in the aspiration which 
he hints atin one of his notes, that after his death his coun- 
trymen may condescend to read his dramas; or, rather, we 
substitute the warmer wish, that they may do so in his life- 
time, and enjoy, as we have done, the honest, manly writing, 
and the purity and sweetness of taste which breathes like a 
delicate aroma from every scene. 
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WHEATLEY’S “EARLY ENGLISH.” 


The publication of a really critical edition of an early Eoglish 
work may be called a literary eveot. In the case of almost every 
classical writer, with the noteworthy and not very creditable ex- 
ception of Herodotus, we have editions with not only good texts, 
but with fall lists of the most important various readings. Yet 
even the praiseworthy Early English Text Society bas been con- 
tent to publish accurate transcripts of manuscripts with occasional 
notes of various readings. Of course, in the case of a work 
only known in a single manuscript, there is nothing to be done 
but to transcribe and to elucidate difficulties by critical conjec- 
ture, But ordinarily there are more manuscripts than one, or 
one or more old editions carelessly transcribed from manuscripts 
now lost. Whenever a work is really worth publishing on its 
own account as something more than a philological monument, 
it is worth publishing not only well, but in the best possible man- 
ner. If it illustrates the religious feeling, the moral condition, 
the everyday life of our ancestors gentle or simple, it is for us at 
least a classic in the best sense, and merits all the labour of the 
most laborious editor. And it Fae ye | with this feeling that 
Mr. Skeat, one of the most careful and painstaking of the Early 
English Text Society’s editors, has undertaken a thorough edition 
of a work of high interest, which is found in various forms and 





Langland’s Vision of Piers Plowman, or the Vision of William 
concerning Piers Plowman, is an alliterative poem of the reign 


ously full of details of the every-day life of the time. No work 


readers. 
Nothing could better prove the neglect of our early literature 


d arose from the costly wars of the 
House of Anjou, of the waning power of the barons, of the ef- 


tectors of the poor against the tyranny of the Crown and the ex- 


iodeed the main subject of the work. 
In his prologue, the writer describes how, one summer y, 


Mr. Osborn is not a poet, as poetry is now understood; while 


Truth, and the dungeon that of Evil. The action of the story 
begins when his guide points out to the dreamer Lady Meed or 
Bribery, who is about to be married to Falsebood. Objections 


are raised by Theology, aud the dispute is taken before the King 
at Westminster, and 


Reason at last defeats Meed and her 


which Reason aseents, if Conscience be the King’s counsellor. 
The King and bis we go to church, and the dreamer 
awakes. In this part of the poem the vices of the rich and 
powerful classes are severely assailed, as well as the countenance 
given them by the clergy. 

The second dream thows the same field, and Conscience, of 
whom we had just before heard, preaching to the folk :— 


“* He preide the peple « haue pity on hem-selue, 
And preuede that this pestilences - weore for puire synne, 
And this south-Westerne wyzt - on a Seterday at euen 
Was a-perteliche for pruide * and for no poynt elles. 
Piries and Plomtres * weore passhet to the grounde, 
For ensaumple to Men ° that we scholde do the bettre. 
Beches and brode okes * weore blowen to ,the eorthe, 
And turned vpward the tayl.” 


This double reference to events of the time is valuable as fix- 
ing the date of the poem. There was a great storm on the even- 
ing of Saturday, January 15, 1362. Therefore of the three great 
pestilences in 1348, 1361 2, and 1369, the poet clearly reters*to 
the second, as the editor decides, 

The sermon causes a stir among his hearers. The seven deadly 
sins (one of whom, Wrath, was originally omitted by mistake) 
repent, and a thousand penilents go 7a search of Truth. 
They could not find the way. me meet a palmer in pilgrim’s 
w and ask him where Trath dwells, but he cannot tell 
ay this point Piers or Peter the 

is — 


“I knowe him as kuyndeliche as Clerke doth his bokes ; 
Clene Conscience and wit [kende] me to his place.” 


He has served Truth this fifteen winters. The pilgrims proffer 
him money, which he refuses, and then dioocte tee on thelr 
way in a Bunyan-like fashion. They must go through Meek- 
ness till they come to Conscience, next cross the brook Be-buxom- 
of-speech by the ford of Honour-your-fathers, pass by Swear- 
not-but-thou-have-need, and the croft called Covet-not, and the 
two stocks Slay-not and Steal-not, turn aside at the brook Bear- . 
no-false-witness “ frettet with-Innen with Floreyns,” then they 
shall see Say-tooth, So they shall come to a Court, clear as the 
Sun, with walls of Wit and battlements of Christendom, the 
houses roofed with Love-as-brethren, There is Truth’s tower, 
Grace has the gate-ward, his man is called Amend-thou. The 
pilgrime want a guide. Piers promises a give this help, when 

ploughed his half-acre, telling them what to do in the 
mean time. He then receives from Truth a bull of pardon for 
all people who will do right :— 


“ * Pers,’ quod a prest, tho- ‘ thi pardon most I reden, 
For I wol construe veh a clause* and koowen hit in En- 


puts forth 


And Pore at his preyeve * the on vafold 

And I bi-hynden hem both ° bi-heold al the Bulle. 

In two lynes hit lay - and not a lettre more, 

And was I-writen riht thus - In witnesse of treuthe : 

Et qui bona egerunt, Ibunt in vitam eternam 

Qui vero mala, in ignem eternum.” 

The priest denies chat this is a lon, and argue[the poin 

so that the dreamer awakes, and musing on frmy So dacipese. 
cludes this partjof the poem with contrast between doing well 
and indulgences. The poet adm‘ts that the Pope can grant par- 
dons, but has much more confidence in “ do-wel,” 

The character of Piers is obviously ideal, and may be taken 
ta ifbn nemo orlopmen ened ty nglnd wi 
its st form evelopment, is tified Langl. 
that of Christ the Saviour— Petrus est Obristen?™ eyrrers 

The close of the second poem suggests the key-note of the 
third, more markedly than in the cace of the first and second, 
The third poem treats of Do-wel, Do-bet, and Do-best. The au- 
thor describes bow as be was wandering in search of Do-wel he 
met two Minorite friars, and disputed with them on the doctrine 
of free will. He left them, not having come to any result, and 
recommenced his search. Then falling asleep he had another 
dream. In this he is instructed by Thought and further by Wit, 
who thus defines the three degrees of good works :— 


“ bo vy is ae oe and Dobet to suffren, 
so come obest about and bringeth 
And that is wikkede wil.” aa 


ae is to fear God, Do-bet to suffer, and Do-best to be lowly 
of heart, 

Afterwards the poet encounters Clergy who explains th 
well is on active life, such as that of the wokponpie, Debut e 
to clothe beggars, and comfort the afflicted, and live in unity 








’ da: 
chais is illustrated by Mr, Gaston Fay, who has, if possible, | wandering on Malvern hills, he rested by @ bourne’s side, and 


with one’s brethren ; Do-best is to teach the people by preach- 
ing. Thereupon a difference of opinion arises, and the post ends 
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by maintaining that learning is not sufficient to guide men to 
salvation, and that there is better hope for the honest ignorant 
people than for great clerks “ that conne many bokis.” 

This slight outline will show the value of this curious work, 
which has been very judiciously selected tor critical editing, as 
its interest is constant, and the exact meaning of each sentence 
and word is well worth the pains of the critic. 

rhe “‘Manipulus Vocabu'orum” of Peter Levins, a rhyming 
dictionary of Queen Elizabeth’s time, might, with avy other 
work than that just noticed, attrac: a fair share of attention. It 
is not only an old English dictionary, but the first rhyming one, 
Minor points of interest are the pronunciation of words. In the 
matter of accent we find perse’verance as in Shakespeare, but 
co’ntrary not contra’ry, So, too, the rhymes eugge+t, though, as 
the editor remarks, they do not prove, sameness of sound. “To 
ache” rbymes with ‘‘ wache,” to watch, an agreement which 
would have delighted John Kemble, The juxtaposition of bough, 
chough, cough, plough, slough, &c., can scarcely be doubted to 
indicate a general agreement in their pronun ation. Scholars 
will find abundant matter for study in this volume, though it 
lacks the wide interest of most of its companions, 


———_o—_—_—__ 
THE DEVIL OUTWITTED. 
AN HUNGARIAN POPULAR TALE, 


In those dreadful days when devils had full power to assume 
various mortal torms, and in pursuit of their avocation to wan- 
der over the wide earth, a very old malignant devil left his sub- 
terranean abode. Having heard of the wonderful bliss which 
was evjoyed by human beings in their marriage life, he deter- 
mined himself to make an attempt to enter into that happy state. 
But he was so old and so ugly that by no device and no dis 
guise could he conceal the deformity of his person, and every 
approach he made towards a pretty maiden was repelled with 
contumely and scorn. This grieved and exasperated him be- 
yond all bounds, and he sunk into the depths of despair, having 
exhausted every art of fascination and eloquence. In this 
miserable state of things he determined to address himself to a 
hideous ancient hag who had already sent six husbands to their 
graves; but finding nothing preferable to her, he offered her his 
hand, swearing fidelity for life and death. 

We will not describe the bride, with all ber charms, except 
to say that the venerable chronicler, who has recorded the story 
for our delight and instruction, declares that, wicked as was the 
devil, the devil’s wife was tenfold worse; and he adds that the 
outward deformity of the witch was charming when contrasted 
with the vileness of her inner nature, Oa the wedding-day, im- 
mediately after the ceremony, she began to torment her bus- 
band, scolding and quarrelling without rhyme or reason, which 
he could not stop for even a minute. This was the devil’s in- 
troduction to domestic felicity ; and he soon found that his late 
infernal residence itself was paradise, when compared with earth 
and such a witch of a woman for a wedded wife. He could not 
bear it long. Full of sbame and sorrow, be cursed the whole 
race of womankind, and his own choice above every other. He 
wandered away into the deepest woods aud the wildest wilder- 
nesses, blessing the fortune that had given sufficient strength to 
his weary legs to carry bim so far off from his beautiful bride. 
And so he strayed in melancholy mood into a thicket, where he 
saw a little meagre man busied in digging up and gathering to- 
gether various routs and herbs. The man looked upon him 
with a friendly but gloomy and embarrassed countenance, and 
the dévil soon discovered that he had no picture of human hap- 
piness before him; but he tenderly inquired into the man’s his- 
tory and employment. The poor botanist answered with sighs 
that he was indeed an unfortunate creature whom a bad wile bad 
brought to misery; baving squandered his belongings, and so 
plagued his existence that he felt it a relief to occupy himself by 
collecting simples ia the desert in order to escape from that fe- 
male house-devil. f 

The story prodaced on the devil’s mind a fellow feeling of 
sympathy, and he narrated te the little man the experience of 
his own mortal felicity, They were soon bound together in the 
strongest bonds of friendship; they discussed their mutual 
grievances, and determined to work together for their ¢ 


excellent order. He drove six in hand from Yale, the head of 
navigation on the Fraser, into Cariboo, about 400 miles ; some- 
times through fearful gorges or canons of the Fraser between 
the perpendicular sides of the Cascade Mountains, sometimes 
along a road built up by scaffolding against a mountain side, and 
hanging 600 or 700 feet over the river, and sometimes through 
the high country of vast prairies, plains, and corn-fields. The 
roadside inns, mostly kept by Frenchmen and Italians, are com- 
fortable ; the charges are greatly reduced, and the governor had 
not, as at his first visit, to pay £30 a night for the feed of his 
horses, The most important advance made by British Columbia 
in 1866 was the rapid development of agriculture occasioned by 
the increasing number of waggon roads and other communica- 
tions. Home manufactured flour of superior quality is already 
taking the place of the important article. Use is being made of 
the magnificent timber covering the sides of the barbours and in- 
lets; and spars and lumber of superior quality were exported in 
1866 to the value of £10,000. The yieid of gold in the year is 
roughly estimated at £600,000, and as there were certainly not 
more than 3,000 miners eugaged the average product reached 
£200 per man, far exceeding any average ever reached in Cali- 
fornia or Australia. Silver miving also promises well. The reck- 
less flooding of the country with an overstock of goods in 1865 
reduced the imports of 1866 to £298,000, and the revenue to 
£86,000 ; the progress of agriculture will now tend to lessen the 
import demand. The exports were £43000; the expenditure, 
£91,000 ; the debt, £295,000, including that of Vancouver Isiand. 
The white population of the mainland was about 6,000 in 1866, 
the native population at least 40,000, all more or less producers 
and consumers. Education is jiberally aided on a non-sectarian 
system, the Government granting the teacher 4s. a month for 
every child regularly attending school. ‘The Governor considers 
that the era of resident farming population dates from 1866, and 
that the great strides made in agriculture aod stock raising are 
full of promise. He gsys that with ordinary care and application 
the resources of this vast and peculiarly healthy colony could be 
developed twenty fold.— Times, 





How to Desrroy Rats anp Mice.—Rezent experiments 
are said to bave shown that squills (Scylla maritima), tue root of 
which is much used in medicine, is vot only a powerful poison 
for rodents, but also one they are very fond of. The way of 
preparing it for the desired purpose is thus described :— 


“ One of the bulbs is cut into slices, hashed and bruised, then 
done in a pan with fat, which is afterwards strained through a 
cloth and poured into broken plates and saucers to be placed in 
cellars and other places infested with rats, mice, &c. To prevent 
dogs and poultry from eating of this poisonous compound in sta- 
bles, pigeon-houses, or farmyards, it may be, put iuto a wooden 
box, avout one foot anda half long, and having a hole at each 
end. The rat gets in at one end and goes out at the other, after 
partaking of the noxious food, which soon kills it. Squills may 
also be reduced to powder for the same purpose by bruising them 
in a mortar toa pulp, which is afierwards imeorporated with 
as much flour as it will hold. Tlie paste is then rolled out, as 
they do for a pudding, then cut into shreds, which are left to dry 
on hurdles or in sheets of pat teboard, and are afterwards pounded 
ina mortar. The powder thus obtained will keep for years, and 
may be put into boxes or barrels.’’ 

The enticement of the rats into traps ought to suffice, whetber 
that which entices them be poisonous or not. We have found 
phosphoric paste spread upon thin pieces of bread effectual in 
ridding a house of mice, but of course it required to be laid out 
of the way of domestic animals.— Builder, 





Tue PRESERVATION OF Fisu.—The Philadelphia Inquirer 
says: “ Setting aside the annoyance which it is supposed is in- 
tended by the Canadians to be exercised against Yankee fisher- 
men, there is much merit and importance in the bill for the 
regulation of the fisheries which ie now before the Parliament of 
the Dominion. The leading idea is to protect the breed of fish 
against the destructive reckiessness of mankind, Protests agaiust 
wastefulness in fishing are of but little avail. Fish need abso- 
lute protection against unskillful and thoughtless fishermen. 
Fish, it is said, are the most prolific of creatures, but they can- 
not, with all their fecundity, keep up the numbers against the 





relief, and to help one another in partuership. The little man 
collected a great supply of roots and herbs, and the devil, whose 
hatred against the whole race of mortal man had been greatly 
sharpened by his more intimate acquaintance with the better 
half, used every art of witchery and deceit to induce the people 
to trade with his associate. He d first one and then 
another, and did not come out of them until the little man had 
come to cure them with his mysterious medicines ; and such was 
the success of these devices that they collected heaps of money, 
arf so long bad their traffic been carried on that the woods and 
wastes failed to present them with a sufficient supply of simples 
for the demand. Meanwhile with the accumulation of wealth 
the passion of avarice entered into the soul of the meagre little 
man, and he determined for the future to disregard the agree- 
ment he had made with the devil. He deceived his comrade as 
often as he could, and, instead of giving half their earnings, he 
often handed to him less than athird, The devil's sharpsighted.- 
ness soon discovered the roguery, and he only waited a favour- 
able opportunity for taking becoming revenge. 

He entered into a peasant girl, and maddened ber with such a 
fearful frenzy that haif the affrighted villagers fled. The mea. 
gre man came with his healing herbs; but though the girl was 
exorcised by every charm and by every iofluence that bad 
hitherto in every care succeeded, the devil that possessed her 
declared that he would never quit her, burled scora and defiance 
at the exorciser, and loudiy shouted out that be despised his 
power, This sudden and unexpected obstinacy of the devil 
placed the Jittle man in the greatest perplexity; butin his wild 
despair he dreamt of a plan by which he could not only drive 
the devil out of the maiden, bat out of the universal world. The 
people had abandoned ajl “hope of the recovery of the maiden, 
when the little man came forward and said to the devil, “ Thou 
couldst not cure the girl I will call thy wife to heip thee!” 


uor ing, barbarous and selfish methods of the market fisher- 
man, who cares nothing for the future, and is willing that pos- 
terity shall starve if, during his life time, he can fill bis nets. In 
Canada more attention has been paid to this matter than in the 
United States, because the main part of her wealth of production 
is in the fisheries, and not only is it discovered that all species of 
fish are less plentiful than they were a few years ago, but obser- 
vation has demonstrated that the supply is constantly diminish- 
ing. The Game laws in England are passed for the benefit of 
the aristocracy, but they have had some effect in preserving ani- 
mals from ruthless slaughter. We want some regulation of the 
same sort in this country for the protection of deer an’ fowl, and 
for the preservation of fish. If it were possible for us to imitate 
this Canadian idea, good would come of it, because the statute 
proposed in that province seems to have been drafted with care, 
and is the result of observation and of the experience of persons 
proficient in natural history. But the trouble is that with so 
many State jurisdictions having power over such matters, it is 
impossible to produce agreement and uniformity, and hence 
many very important interests are neglected. If the Constitu- 
tion of the United [States had contained a provision giving 
power to Congress to regulate the internal fisheries, there would 
be some chance for the adoption of a general law, operating in 
all parts of the country, which would encourage the breeding of 
fish and restore wasted species. But as nothing of the kind ex- 
ists it is to be hoped that gradually the legislatures of the States 
will be induced to pay attention to this matter, so that evea- 
tually there will be some sort of system adopted which will give 
to the piscatory tribes time and opportunity to grow and in- 
crease,” 


History oF THE BaLLor.—Mr. Hepworth Dixon recent] 
had a letter in the Atheneum giving the history of vote by ‘bal- 
lot. The Greeks had the ballot-box. The Dutch revived it. 








Hardly were the words uttered when the devil began to tremble, 
and his agitation made all the bones of the maiden crack, She 
fell in convulsions to the ground, bat her misery soon came to 
anend. The devil thought it better to burry back to his own 
proper regions than to wait the coming of his wife. He disap- 
peared in smoke, but left a disagreeable smell behind him. 


—_——_o_ 





Britisa CoLumptA.—In November last, Governor Seymour 
despatched for England the last Blue-book of British Columbia 
as it was, bringing down its story to the close of 1866, when the 
colony of Vancouver Island had just been annexed to it. Gover- 
nor Seymour was too much occupied last summer to be able him- 
self to report in detail on the Biue-book. He bad but just re- 
turned at the end of June from an official inspegtion of the then 
nightless regions of our extreme boundary and the magnificent 
scenery of Queen Charlotte's Island, when he received a telegram 
from Cariboo, stating that the law was utterly powerless at the 
mines against some 500 or 600 men banded together. 


ceeded to the spot, and tranquillity was restored, He found the 


He pro- 


Recently there have been discovered, among the State papers, 
two which tell us that the ballot was used in England 250 years 
hago. It was used in 1637, the year in which Hampden was con- 
demped for not paying ship-money. At that time there was a 
prosperous trading company known as the Merchant Adven- 
turers of England. Their charters dated from the time of King 
Jobn, and they bad branches in Hamburg, Rotterdam, and Delft. 
Those three cities were full of English exiles, and in each city an 
English Paritan charch bad been set up, to the great disgust of 
Laud and his master. In order to put down the thing that so 
highly displeased them, they got a man named Missenden ap- 
pointed deputy at Delft, and he soon succeeded in bringing about 
@ quarrel between the Merchants and the King. The deputies 
refused to elect Missenden again; whereat Charles, very angry, 
sent for a copy of the record of those who voted, in order that he 
might visit them with his displeasure. When he got the record, 
it told bim nothing, for the Merchants had voted by ballot. 
Thereupon Charlies issued an ordinance, dated September 17, 
1637, ordering that “ a ballot-box shall no more be used by the 
said company, nor by any other company, in any of their elec- 





farms in the upper country greatly improved, and the roads in 


sions or other business, as they tender his Majesty's displea- 

















sure, and will answer the same at the Board.” Mr. Dixon adds 
that this was not the first time that the ballot was used in Eng- 
land. In the City MSS. we find, under date of September, 1526, 
that in all matters relating to the election of aldermen, &., a 
ballot-box was ordered to be used. 





Tug TeeTa.—Rousseau said that no woman with fine teeth 
could be ugly. Any female mouth almost, with a good set of 
ivories, is kissable. The too early Joss of the first teeth has an 
unfavourable influence upon the beauty and duration of the se- 
coud. The youngest children should accordingly be made to 
take care of them. All that is necessary is to brush them seve- 
ral times a day with a lite ordinary soap or magnesia and wa- 
ter. Grown people should clean their teeth at least five times in 
the course of twenty-four hours, on rising in the morning and 
going to bed at night, and after each meal. A brush as hard as 
can be borne without pain should be used, and the best of all ap- 
plications is pure soap and water, always lukewarm. After 
eating, the particles of food should be carefully removed from 
the teeth by means of a toothpick of quill or wood, but never of 
metal, and by a thread passed now and again between the teeth. 
Tooth powders of all kinds are injarions both to the enamel and 
the gums, and if employed evey particle of them should be re- 
moved from the mouth by care:ul rinsiag, The habit which 
some women have of using a Dit of lemvu, though if may whiten 
the teeth and give temporary firmness and colour to the gums, 
is fatal to the enamel, as are all acids. No one, young or old, 
ehould turn their jaws into nut-crackers; and it is dangerous 
even for women to bite off, as they often do, the ends of the 
thread in sewiog. It is not safe to bring very hot fuod or drink, 
especially if immediately fullowed by anything cold, in contact 
with the teeth. - J/arpers’. 


Tue Laureate’s New Porm.—-Mr. Alfred Tennyson has 
just published, in Macmillan’s Magazine, a poem called “ Lucre- 
tius.” It will be read by everybody, because it is writtea by 
the Laureate, and it should be read by everybody, firstly, for 
that good reason, and secondly, because it is a poem of singular 
beauty and power. Now, as Mr. Punch is ever anxious to as- 
sist the Diner-Out, that person is recommended to arm himself 
for inevitable cross-examination by young ladies, who desire or 
pretend to desire information upon the subject of and,tne allu- 
sions in this poem, now the talk of society. Diner-Out will do 
well to get the poem, and with the aid of Dr. William Smith’s 
classical dictionary, and some cons@leration, enable himself to 
answer the following questions, 


1. Who was Lucretius, and in what year Bb. c. did that Ro- 
man poet live? 

W bat is the Hexameter? 

Who was his Teacher, and what were the 300 scrolls left 
by Epicurus ? 

What is a love-philtre ? 

. What is the Atomic Theory ? 

Who was Sylia, who was Helen, who was Venus ? 

Who was Mavors, and had he anything to do with a'8pel- 
ling-book ? 

. Who was the great Sicilian poet? 

. Who was Kypris, and why was she so called? 

. What was the theory of Lucretius about the gods? 

. Should Hyperion be pronounced as Hamlet pronounces 

it? 

. Who was Plato? 

. Who were Picus and Faunus, and were they related? 

. What is an Oread? 

. What isa Satyr? 

. Who was Lucretia? 

. What is cosmic order? 

. Bayisie “ the Ixionian wheel,” and the “ Furys ringlet 

snake.” 

19. Why does Lucretius kill himself? 
20. Is Lucilia to be pardoned or condemned? 

Having mastered which poiats, Diner-Out may go out to din- 

ner.— Punch. 
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EUROPEAN ARMIES—According to a Parisian journal, 
France bas 1,393,000 soldiers, 843,000 men of the active army, 
and 550,000 in the National Guard Mobile, which total might 
easily be increased by 300,000. The Confederation of Northern 
Germany can raise a permanent army of 1,428,000 men, 
including the contingents, supplementary corps, and land 
wehr of the Sou'hern States subjected by treaties offensive and 
defensive, to the military direction of Prussia. Italy has 
500,000 suldiers. The effective of the Russian troops is 1,466,- 
000 men; namely, 827,000 field troops, with the military dis- 
tricts of the Caucasus, 410,000 in other localities, and 229,000 
irregular ; the total might be easily augmented to 1,800,000. 
The same journal concludes that Austria, to be on a level with 
other Governments end protect her own territories, ought to 
maintain, as a mioimum, an active army of 800,000 combatants, 
53,000 men on her military frontiers, and a landwehr of 200,000. 


“ MuttrpLyine Gop’s Imace.”—A letter written by Mrs. 
M. Musser, and published in the Desert News, contains the 
following pithy remarks on the “ twin relic :” 


How long will it be before men will understand that Saints 
practice polygamy and monogamy, not to pander to unballowed 
desires, but for the purpose of multiplying offspring ; which, next 
to the Gospel of salvation, are the greatest, the noblest, and 
most precious gifts God can bestow upon man. And why not 
adopt every honourable and legitimate means of multiplying 
God's image? If one son or daughter—so much bel by 
tender parents, and when death separates them, so much la- 
mented and missed—is valued and esteemed as a most precious 
treasure, would not a man be correspondingly better off if he 
possessed ten or twenty, or fifty of such household blessings ? 
Good old Gideon, so much beloved, had 70 sons; Abdon, a 
Judge of Israel, bad 40 sons ; Jair had 30 sons ; Jerubaal had 71 
sous; and how many daughters these worthy men had bora to 
them the sacred historian fails to tell us. “Abijah waxed 
mighty,” and had 22 sons and 16 daughters. Is there any sane 
mau who believes that, in the sight of man or in the face of rea- 
son, it is not as honourable for a man now to be the father of 
forty children as it was 1m those earlier times, when it is admit- 
ted God revealed His mind with the utmost plainness to His 

ple on the earth? Here public opinion declares that the 
adulterer should suffer death; elsewhere, if we can believe the 
writers, married and unmarried indulge in practices too wicked 
and degraded to contemplate. While men, who should be the 
protectors and guardians 6f woman’s honour and chastity, lure 
her to ruin and disgrace, and their bad deeds are passed by as a 
thing of no t, in defamed ligned Utah, ladies are 
respected, virtue preserved, and chastity guarded with the 
strictest care; and trusting, confiding woman is cared for with 
the tenderest and most delicate regards. I am safe in ng 
that there is not one ia every fifty of the ladies of our T; 
who could possibly be induced, in the face of all the malignity 
so upsparingly heaped upon their husbands, fathers, and brothers 








by pseudo regenerators—to exchange situations with the ladies 
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either East or West. Nay, famine and the sword, through 
which ordeals many of us have passed, would fail to induce 
them to do so. _— 


Wuar'’s in A Name ’—What is a widower? In popular 
speech it is a man who has lost his wife by death. But this isa 
meaning which does not belong to the word etymologically. In 
Sanserit, Vidhava means a woman who has lost her husband. 
We have formed from it a masculine noun, which is one of the 
monsters of our language. Would it be possible—would it be 
desirable if it were possible—to abolish this word ‘“ widower,” 
on the ground of its etymological illegitimacy? The reader 
may think such questions have no practical bearing, and that 
it does not matter about etymologies. Now comes the test. A 
clerical friend writes to draw our attention to what he consi- 
ders a very great liberty—to say no more—on the part of a cle- 
rical brother, Mr. Martineau, the gentleman who is editing 
“ Ewald’s History of Israel,” and who has made a proposal to 
substitute for the word “Jehovah” what he insists is the more 
correct form of Jahve or Jahveh. The objections taken to the 
form Jehovah are critical and grammatical. The termination 
ah, we are reminded, is confined to feminine nouns; and, there- 
fore, if the complete word “ Jebovah” means anything at all in 
the original, it means a goddess, not a God. Our Correspon- 
dent admits that the fact is an awkward one; but he pleads, in 
favour of continuing to use-the customary form Jebhovah—first, 
thatit is familiar; next, that it is of noble aspect and noble 
sound ; and, lastly, that it has a history going a long way back. 
We so far agree with our friend as to think that the form Jeho- 
vah ought to be retained in our Bibles and in our services. 
Critics may spell as they please. We are getting used to the 
form Jah; and in books of controversy we have no objection 
to use that of Jabveh. But we have no faith in the power of 
criticiem to reconstruct popular forms and idioms. 








Tue ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—Capital pun- 
ishment has just been abolished in Saxony. It is noted as a re- 
markable fact that the principal defender of the bill in the 
Chamber of Deputies was the Procureur-General, who in the 
course of the discussion gave the following details of the result 
of similar measures in ather countries :—“ In the duchies of Old- 
enburg, Anbalt and Nassau the penalty of death was suppressed 
in 1849, and there has never been felt any necessity for re-estab- 
lishing it. The first-named of these States in afterwards adopt- 
ing the Prussian code penal, did away with the punishment. In 
Tuscany it was revived in 1849, but no capital execution had 
taken place in that country since 1831 ; in Austria, also, it was 
restored, but at the Same time the admission was made that during 
Ta ony the number of capital cases had not increased. In 
Wiuftemberg, on the other hand, where the punishment of death 
has been abolished from 1851 to 1853, crimes were said to have 
increased during that period; but the assertion is open to con- 
testation.” 





Tue Foxe Arts ry CANADA.—A London paper says :—“ A 
curious tax is imposed upon the art of sculpture in Canada. 
It appears that Canadians have a fancy for setting up colossal 
statues, and the revenue has placed an impost on all effigies 
* not of a natural size.’ There is considerable difficulty in col- 
lecting thia duty, and it has been suggested that the height of 
the appraiser’s wife should be the standard. ‘ The wife of the 
Minister of Customs,’ writes a correspondent of the Montreal 
Gazette, should be the standard, and her height should be put 
on the tariff, so that travelling Canadians might state the size 
required when giving a commission to an artist.” 


The authorities in the Dominion might do worse than 
adopt the last suggestion, not only as to height, but also ex- 
pression and features.— Hd. Al). 





EARTHQUAKES IN THE SANDWICH IsLANDs.—During the 
twelve first days of April the island of Hawaii, one of the 
Sandwich group, had been subject to a most disastrous yol- 
canic eruption, followed by tidal waves which have destroyed 
whole vi and caused the deaths of a hundred persone. 
The volcano from which this eruption took place is the well- 
known Mauna Loa, which has an elevation of 13,758 feet. At 
Waischina the earth opened in many places,and a tidal wave 
sixty feet high rose over the tops of the cocoa trees a quarter 
of a mile inland, sweeping human beings, houses, and every- 
thing moveable before it. A terrible shock prostrated churches 
and houses, and in addition to the destruction of human life a 
thousand horses and cattle, it is reported, were sacrificed. 





Au. Bosna !—Under the sensation beading, “ Attack on the 
Protestantism of the British Sovereign,” the London Globe 
publishes the following twaddle :—* The real spirit and pur- 
pose of the present aggression on the Protestant Church and 
constitution of the realm receives a significant exposition 
from the resolution which Sir Colman O’Loghlen proposes to 
move in committee on the Promissory Oaths Bill. The fol- 
lowing is the text :—‘ After the passing of this act no Sover- 
eign of Great Britain aud Ireland shall be required to take, 
make, or subscribe at their coronation, or on the first day of 
their first Parliament, whichever shall first happen, or any 
other time the declaration commonly called the Declaration 
against Transubstantiation and the Invocation of Saints and 
the Sacrifice of the Mass as practised in the Church of Rome, 
anything in the Bill of Rights or Act of Settlement to the con- 
trary in anywise notwithstanding.’ It is well that the coun- 
try should be informed of this new assauit on the religion, to 
establish which its martyrs suffered at the stake, and to main- 
tain which in its integrity the Sovereign -has hitherto been 

Will the people of Eagland consent to sacrifice their 
rotest@atism with the church, at the bebest of a party of 
seekers? Or will they support the Premier and the 
constitutional party in Parliament in preserving intact the 
most beneficent and the noblest of our British inetitutions— 
our Protestant church,and our Protestant Sovereign? If 


these saf of the peace and prosperity of the United 
Kingdom are surrendered, the day cannot be far distant 
when, to ify the ambition of some party leader, the mon- 


archy will be abolished and the law suspended.” 


A Perrectty CxiearR Conscrence—There is rather a 
good saying attributed to Marsbal Narvaez, who died the other 
day. The night before his death he understood bis danger, and 
sent for his confessor. “My sop,” said the reverend father, “ at 
such @ moment as this, it is more than ever imperative to forget 
anger and to forgive our enemies.” “‘ Enemies, my father ?” said 
the dying man, “I have none.” ‘All men have them, my son,” 
the t insisted. “Even the best of men.” “I assure you, 
my ,” was the reply, “I bave not bad any for a long time 
past. I have shot them all.” 





A SvussTITUTE For Hanornc.—A humane philosopher pro- 
to do away with capital punishment and to substitute 


sons who have been nearly killed by such inflictions. Franklin 
was stanned by a powerful shock of electricity, and, when he 
came to, wondered how it was that he was stretched on the floor : 
he had felt nothing. An electrician would easily provide the 
means of administering a death-stroke; and, to say the least, the 
method would be several remroves better than the barbarous one 
of killing by strangulation at present in vogue—to say nothing 
of shooting and the guillotine. Certainly if the schemes of some 
reformers are realised, and we destroy the lives of the condemn- 
ed in secret, there can be little doubt that we should select the 
most expeditivus and least troublesome method of slaughter.— 
Once a Week, 





OLp EnGiisno Graces.—Here are some M8, =e Graces 
befure and after meals, which contrast favourably with the 
formal Latin ones found in Romish books of devotion :— 


Harleian MS. 2,339, leaf 121)—1220. 
These ben gracis tofore mete. 


Almyg/ti god so merciable, 

In fedinge thou make us resonable, 
For to serue thee here; 

And therto, lord, thou make us able 

To be fed at thin heuenli table 
With alle thi seintis in fere. amen, 

Gracis aftir mete. 

Ihesu that diedist on the rode 

To fede mannys soule with heuenli fode, 
And now hast fed us here, 

Thou make us able thee to serue, 

That in helle-hungtr we nevere sterue 
Fro sight of thi face so cleer! 


And that this boone grauntid mai be, 

Seie we a pater noster & an aune, 
That, lord, thou us ddfende 

Fro falsnes of the world so fikil, 

And freelnes of the fleisch so britil, 
And felnes of the feende. amen, 


Gracis afore soper. 
Crist, that breed brak 
at the soper there he sat 
With hise apostlis twelue, 
Blesge oure breed and oure ale, 
And that we haue, & haue schale, 
And fede us with him silf, 
And graunte us grace of gostli fode, 
Ot breed of liif that is so goode, 
To fede with oure soulis. amen. 
Gracis aftir soper. 
Lord, with this sustynaunce 
Geue us good contynaunce, 
Thine heestis forto kepe, 
And neuere aftir to do amys, 
Bi which we moun lese heuen blis, 
But there we haue oure seete! 
And that this bone thus grantid mai be, 
Seie we a pater noster & an aue. 





CANADIAN TRADE wire THE West Inpres.—Notwith- 
standing all the efforis of the Commissioners sent to the West 
Indies, and the attention which their mission attracted from Ca- 
nadian merchants, the fact still remains that the islands are sup- 
plied with flour almost altogether by the Americans, In Jamaica 
and some other islands the consumption of flour is observed to 
be increasing, the coloured population having acquired a taste 
for bread in prefercuce to the native starchy fruits formerly re- 
lied on to a great extent as food. The market for flour in the 
West Indies is therefore likely to grow in importance, and there 
should be no relaxation in the efforts of Canadians to acquire a 
due share of the trade. It must be confessed that greater hopes 
of success from the visit of the Commissioners were entertained 
than have yet been realized; and if it be dependent On govern- 
ment to do something more to eascourage commercial enterprise 
by making treaties with the island governments, it is earnestly to 
be hoped that it will be done.— Kingston News, 





A New Picture or Eve.—The Minnatarees have a story 
that the first woman was made of euch rich and fatty soil that 
she became a miracle of prolificness; she came out of the th 
on the first day of the moon of buffaloes, and ere it waned she 
had a child at her breast. Every month she bestowed upon her 
husband a son or daughter, and the children were all equally fer- 
tile with their mother. This was rather sharp werk, and the 
Great Spirit, seeing that the world would be peopled in no time, 
at this rate, killed the first parents, and diminished the productive- 
ness of their children.—Once a@ Week. 





Tue Frast Rippie Just Soivep.—In a recent number of 
Once a Week, there appeared a riddle which was said to be 
insoluble :— 
When from the ark’s capacious round 
The world came forth in pairs, 
Who was it that first heard the sound 
Of boots upon the stairs ? 
It was said that Archbishop Whately offered £5 to anyone 
who should solve it, that a German professor wrote a most ela- 
borate answer to it, and that, finally, it was supposed to be un- 
answerable, Now that you have all given it up in despair, be- 
hold the mystery dnveiled — 


To him who cons the matter o’er, 
A little thought reveals, 

He heard it first who went before 
Two pafr of soles and 


—_—— 


“Don't Ler rr Hapren Acarn.”—A learned professor in 
a New England College was accustomed to d d of students 
an excuse whenever they were dilatory at recitation. The ex- 
cuse given, be invariably added: “ Very well; but don’t let it 
happen again.” One morning a married student ha to 
be behind time, and was promptly interrogated as to the cause. 
Slightly embarrassed, he replied: “ The truth is, sir, I had an 
addition to my family this morning, and it was not convenient 
to be here sooner.” “ Very well,” replied the professor, in his 
5, gave manner, ‘‘ very well; but don’t let it happen 
again !” . 








Arctic CurtosiTmes —At a recent meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, London, Mr. Frederick vpyeee exhi- 
bited a series of sketches and a collection of I carvings 
and skin clothing. Some mp ber nee from the coast 





death by electricity, A lightning stroke kills instantaneou | , 
and 






out pain, if we may judge from the reports of those, e -| Esq 


es ee or America, were of the 
uimaux character; while others, from the great Youkon 


river, far in the interior, were of the worked buck-skin style, 
like those commonly found in the Hudson’s Bay Territory. 
Two Co-Youkon pipes showed the infinitesimal ount of 
tobacco used by these people. They consume their own smoke 
by swallowing it, as do also the Tchuktchis on the opposite 
Asiatic coast. Mr. Whymper’s collection was, perhaps, the 
most interesting in the room, as it had the advantage of novel- 
ty, and related toa people bordering on the Arctic Circle, 
having ) anaes | some affinity both to the Esquimaux and the 
Red Indians, A fewof Mr. Whymper’s Lodian carvings, with 
a huge Indian mask, were very curious. 








REGISTERED VOTES OF THE SouTHERN States.—Accord- 
ing toa return recently made to the Senate of the United States, 
by General Grant, the following are the registered votes, black 
and white, of eight of the lately seceded States : 

White. Coloured. Totals. 
. SINR ee 120,111 103,832 225,948 
North Carolina . 106,721 72,988 179,653 
South Carolina 46,882 80,550 127,482 





Georgia ....... -. 96,333 95,168 191,501 
Alabama .............- 61,205 104,518 165,813 
nus 49 scencacens 11,914 16,079 27,993 
Louisiana ............. 45,218 $4,436 129,654 
TORR cccccscccccccoce. TOCEB 49,497 109,130 

ee 548,107 609,012 1,157,119 





CosTUMES oF THE MippLe AGEs.—Masks were first worn 
in France during the reign of Francis L, and they were not 
without their use in after times of civil strife, albeit, like most 
other things, subject to abuse. The first pair of silk stockings 
in France was worn by Henry IL. consort of Catherine de Me- 
dicis, although it was not until a later date that a manufactory 
for stockings was instituted in the Bois de Boulogne, which lo- 
cality had long been a tavourite resort both of princes and peni- 
tents. Before stocking-making became a matter of French trade 
it was customary for ladies to knit hose; and previous to the 
time when hosiery was thought of in an elastic form it was cus- 
mary for people of rauk to case their legs with stuffs—more or 
Jees costly—bound on by bandelettes, such as those worn by Char- 
lemagne.— The Gentleman's Magazine. ‘ 





Tue CoLonres oF Brrrarn.—The colonies of the Empire 
were established as follows:—Newfoundland, in the year 
1586 ; Maluccas, 1579; Barbadoes, 1609 ; Gambia and the Af- 
rican gold coast, 1618; Cape of Good Hope, 1620; Nova Sco- 
tia, 1621; Barbadoes, 1624; Nevis, 1628 ; Bahama Islands, 
1680; Antigua, Montserrat and Anguila, 1634; Bengal, 1634; 
St. Helena, 1639; Jamaica, 1655; Cape Coast Castle, 
1661 ; Bombay, 1662 ; Tortola, 1666; Dominica, 1668 ; Belize 
1674; Gibraltar, 1704; New Brunswick, 1718, Prince Edward 
Island and Cape Breton, 1745; Lower Canada, 1759 ; Upper 
Canada, 1760 ; Grenada and St. Lucia, 1762; To , St. Vin- 
centand Ceylon, 1763; Falkland Isles, 1766; New South 
+ Wales, 1770; Sierra Leone 1787; Vancouver Island, 1792; 
Demerara, 1796; Trinidad, 1797; Gozo, 1798; Malta, 
1800 ; Port Philip, 1802; Van Diemen’s Land, 1808 ; Heligo- 
land, 1807; The lonian Isles, 1809; Mauriti 1810; New 
Zealand, 1814; Ascension Island, 1815; Natal, 1824; ernan- 
dez Po, 1827 ; Western Australia, 1829 ; British Guinea, 1831 ; 
South Australia, 1834; Victoria (Australia), 1887; Hong Kong, 
1841; Labrian, 1848; Lagos, 1851; British Columbia, 1858; 
Queensland, 1859. 

The Phcenician nation was the first that attempted to colon- 
ize, and they succeeded in establishing several populous col- 
onies in the Mediterranean seas. Afterwards the Greeks fol- 
lowed their example, then the Romans, and in more modern 
times the Venetiane, the Portuguese, the Spanish, the French, 
the Dutch and the British. The Colonial Empire of Britain 
is far more extensive, than any ever established in ancient or 
modern times. 





AMERICAN DEMAGOGUEISM.—It is not improbable that the 
attention which bas been drawn to the bad taste of the President 
may produce a permanent improvement jn the language of po- 
litical warfare (in the U.S.), The notes in which Mr. Dickens 
promises hereafier to deny the accuracy of his own admirable 
imitations of American rhetoric have not yet been justified by 
an improvement in the popular taste; but the more refined por- 
tion of the community is profoundly aanoyed by the discredit 
which rude politicians inflict on the national character. It must 
be admitted that the acts of the House of Representatives are 
not inconsistent with the words of their Butlers, their Bankges, 
and their Washburnes. While the impeachment has been in 
progress, the House has almost unanimously passed a Bill au- 
thorizing the President in certain cases to kidnap the subjects of 
any foreign Government which might lave declined to modify 
the rules of international law at the dictation of Congress. The 
mover of the measure and the House were fully aware that Eog- 
land was prepared to enter into any reasonable arrangements on 
the troublesome question of expatriation; but it was thought 
necessary to anticipate a settlement by a wanton affront, 





Frencu TRADE with Great Brrrain.—It has been appa- 
rent for some time that the French Treaty of Commerce 
is regarded with hostility by some of the industrial inter- 
ests of France, and for several days during this and the 
past week, its merits and demerits have been vehemently dis- 
cussed in the Legislative body. In fact there has been a pitch- 
ed battle in the Chamber between Pree Trade and Protection. 
M. Thiers, enlisting himself under the banner of the latter, de- 
livered one of his best speeches, as far as its eloquence was 
concerned, which filled nineteen columns of the Moniteur. But 
we are glad to see that the Government has not been weak 
enough to recede from its wise and liberal policy. On Wed- 
nesday, when the debate closed, M. Rouher declared Dositively 
that the Government would not retrace its steps. “ To those, 

be said, ‘‘ who ask that the Government should give notice of 
withdrawal from the treaty of commerce, we reply point blank 
No!” He brought forward statistics to show the progress of 
French industry, and stated that France exported to European 
markets to the amount of 700,000,000 fr. more than England , 
and was only behind her as regards her exports to the Kast. 
By means of —— competition, and by throwing off 
the shackles of timid councils, he hoped that the trade of 
France might rival that of England even inthe East. A 
speaker on the other side having said that Mr. Gladstine had 

represented the treaty of commerce as being five times as 
advantageous to England as it was to Frauce, M. [i wher 
read to the Chamber a letter from Mr. Gladstone denying that 
he had ever made use of the expression attributed to him. To 
leave no doubt of the policy of the Government upon this 
question, hé said : “ The Emperor bas the constitutional right 
to conclude treaties of commerce, but the Government desire 
to bave recourse for the future to the Legislative powers when 
the question arises of wre the Custom’s tariffs, only it ig 
to be held firmly to the path of progress,” 
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IwrurRITY OF THE ATMOSPHERE.—If the food we eat and 
the water we drink are adulterated and polluted, at least we 
might expect to find purity in the air we breathe. But no. 
Setting aside the vaporous deleterients that are the necessary 
consequences of our coal and gas consumption, the atmos 
phere is filled with particles of solid matter, and teems with 
organisms, vegetable or animal. Mr. Dancer and Dr, Angus 
Smith have lately been examining the air of Manchester for 
the detection of these impurities, and microscopic scrutiny has 
revealed the existence of large quantities of spores of fungoid 
matter, particles of vegetable tissue, sometimes partially burnt, 
filaments of hair, animalcule, granules of starch, pollen of 
flowers, and other substances. A rough estimation of the num- 
ber of germs of organic matter alone ina given volume of 
air, gave the startling proportion of 37} millions of spores to 
about 2,500 litres of atmosphere—a quantity that an active 
man would respire in about 10 hours! Dr. Smith thinks it 
possible that one class of minute organic bodies which he has 
found in cow-houses, may constitute the cattle plague poison 
in its earliest stage. Although these researches refer to the 
air of Manchester, there is good reason to suppose that the 
atmospheres of other cities are similarly contaminated. 


Cyess. 


Conpvuotsp sy Caprain G. H. MACKENZIB. 


PROBLEM, No. 1,012.—By Herr Eichstadt. 
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WHITE, 
White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLutTion £0 Prosiem No.1,011. 


White. Black. 
1 Kttks KBP 1 PtoK5[A]} 
8 Qa ns 2 K tke Kt 
SQtoK BT7orK Bs mate 
4] 

1KtoK5 
2 KttoQ2ch 2KtoQé4 
8 Qto Q B 4 mate 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


A spirited little game played some time ago between Messrs. 
Lichtenhein and Thompson. 


FRENCH OPENING. 


White Black. White. Black, 
Mr. L. Mr. T. Mr. L. Mr. T. 
1PtoK4 Pto K3 13 KttksK BPch K to K 2 
2PtoQ4 PtoQ4 Bereasf Qtks QBP 
BBtoQ3(a) PtoQ B4 IS KttoK4 QtoQé4 
4PtoQB3 EttceQBb3s 16 QtoK2 PtoQ R4 
5 KttoK BS KttoK BS 17K KtoQ B to Q R3(c) 
6 BtoK Kt5S P tks K P 18 QtoQ Kkt2 Q tks Kt 
7 b tke ? seams +h by poe ms 
8 B tks Kt ch tke B 20 KRto Q7ch to K 
9 B tke Kt > bd 2 QtoQ4 BtoK Kt2 
10 Kt toQ2 tke 22 QtoQs6 QtoK BS 
11 Castles tks QBP 23 QRtoQd) QBtoKT 
12 KttoK4 toQR6 4 QtksQBP 





Aad Black resigus. 


(a) This we believe to be inferior both to Kt to Q B38 and P 
tke P. 

) An injudicious capture, as it enables White to rapidly de- 
velop his forces. 

(ec) A weak move which loses the “exchange.” It is difficult, 
however, to discover any satisfactory move for Black at 
juncture. 

(d) Q tks Q B P at once would be equally coaclusive. 





CHESS IN IRELAND. 


We are indebted to the London Field for the two games given 
below, which were contested in the Tournament now in progress 
at the Dublin City and County Chess Club. 


Game |. 


Bisnor’s Gamostr. 

White Black. White, Black, 
Mr. ©. Rev. E. B: Mr. C. Rev. E. B. 
1PtoK4 PtoKk4 9 QBtksP O90 

2PtoK B4 PtksP 10 PtoK5 P tks 
3 BtoB4é Queen checks | 11 PtksP toBé 
4 KtoB Bod 12 Pto K6 tke P 
+f hy y- Bto K Kt5 138 Btks P(c) QtksQBP 
@€KttoK BS Btks Kt 14 RtoKk K KttoK2 
7 Qtks B PtoQB3(a) |15 KttoK4 K KttoQ4 
8 PtoQé QtoK BS 16 BtksK Kt PtksB 

and White mates in three moves. 
(a) A very objectionable move in defending any form of the 


King’s Gambit; White would have done far 
one of his Knights. 
b) If Black take Q P with Q, White can take K B P with his 
K B, checking, threatening to win the Q if the B be taken; so 
Black's 5th move is a fatal loss of time. 
(ec) White pushes his attack , and terminates it with 
a Very neat mate. 


r to play out 


Game IL 
Roy Lopgzz Kyicur’s Gams. 

White Black, White. Black 
Rev. E. B. Mr. C. Rev. E. B. Mr. C. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 BtoB2 K KttoB 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 16 Kt to Q¢ KttoQB5 
3 Bto Kt5 BtoB4 17 PtoQKt3 KttoQ Kt3 
4PtoQB3 bt 34 18 KttoK BS K KttoK3 
5 Castles toK R38 19 KttoK7 K to QR 2(d) 
Pas P tks P (6) 20 BioK3 RwoQRk 
7 P tks Bto kts 21PtoKB4 KKttoKB 
tb yt PtoQR3 22 PtoB5 PtoK R4 
9K BtoKk4 K KttoB3 23K BtoK4 PtoQR4 
10 PtoK4 KttoK R32 UMQwQs RieGhs 
1l KttoQ5 Sie BQRtQB KKttoR2 
12 Kt tks B tke Kt 26 PtoK PtoK B3 
18 PtoQ5(c) KttoR4 27 KttoKt6(e) gi toQR 
14 PtoQé PtoQKté 2 PtoK7 to Kkt3 





And White mates in three moves. 


(a) This, and Black’s previous move, constitute a line of de- 
fence to the Ruy Lopez now known to be disadvantageous to the 
second player. 


2 Oo Taking the Pawn here is almost certain destruction to 


(c) In this game Mr. Buckley turns the tables on his antago- 
nist, and Black’s game is already hopeless. 

(d) We do not remember having ever before seen such an illus 
tration of the cramping and paralysing effects of a few bad moves 
in the opening, as in Black’s present position. . 

(e) Threatening to win the Q by pushing P to K 7. 


WoMEN SuFFRAGE.— 


Faith, it will be a pleasant change, 
Instead of male electors’ snarlings 

Your hus' business to arrange 
With the delightful little darlings. 


Their pretty eloquence will make 
The work of canvassing delicious ; 
Insouciant now, for their sweet sake 
Even Echoes will become ambitious. 


And do not think, O democrat! 
Their votes will strengthen your authority ; 
Strong-minded ones, thank heaven for that! 
Are in a very small minority. 


Scorning utilitarian chaff, 

They'll vote for loyalty, honour, glory, 
You'll find the nation’s better half 

Is far less Radical than,Tory. 


— Echoes from the Clubs. 





Tue Beis or Westminster Anpey.—The north-western 
tower of the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westminster, contains 
a peal of six bells, and asaints’ bell, The first and fourth of the 
peal were made by Thomas Lester in 1743 ; the second was evi- 
dently cast in the fifteenth century; the third and fifth respec- 
tively in 1583 and 1598, Gabriel Goodman being then dean. The 
sixth, or tenor, bears the following inscription :— 


“ Remember John Whitmell, Isabella his wife, and William 
Rus, who first gave the bell, 1430. New cast in July, 1599, and 
in April, 1738. Richard Phelps, T. Lester, fecit.” . 

The comparatively small, or saints’ bell, was also made by 
Thomas Lester. The tenor, or Jargest bell of the peal, is an ex- 
cellent one, remarkable for dignity and mellowness of tone, its 
weight being about 36 cwt., and its note D flat, This bell bears 
the names of Richard Phelps—founder of the great bell at St. 
Paul’s—and Thomas Lester. According to the Whitechapel 
register of burials, Phelps died in 1738; and Lester was his 
foreman and subsequent successor. This will account for both 
their names appearing on the bell. 

In an opening in the upper part of the gable of the south tran- 
sept, is another comparatively small bell, which was made by 
Thomas Lester in 1749. At fifteen minutes before 10 A.M. and3 
P.M. the small bell is tolled, and this is continued until the clock 
in Poet’s-corner proclaims the hour. For thejspecia! service in 
the nave on Sunday evening the small bell in the north-western 
tower is tolled during the last fifteen minutes, 

The great bell is a remarkably fine one ; and it is never tolled 
for deaths or funerals except for a member of the Royal family. 
It was not used even at the funeral of the late Lord Palmerston. 

tlder. 





Nannow mmnvep Men.—It is the fashion to speak con- 
temptucusly of men whose ideas and objects are limited to 
narrow boundaries, within which they are content to pursue 
the even tenor of their way, wren | and caring nothing for 
what may lie beyond. The fashion isa bad one. Such men 
are eminently useful. Society would be a failure without 
them. Even a nation of such plodders would be more likely 
to prosper than a nation of “intellectual giants.” The latter 
marsha! mankind the way that they should go; but your nar- 
row-minded men, with 
roads that render the march in the right direction practicable. 


farmer whose thought are exclusively devoted to his homestead 
and bis crops may ble seem a very insi, 


have much st h for phil 





Agricultural chemistry 


grass grow where One grew before ; but it is only through the 
sohivetor of the earth that agricultural chemistry can Ee ap- 
plied and rendered useful, Not, perhaps, because the dis- 
covery of a new plan for preventing the exhaustion of the soil 
was & 

adopt it. He might possibly have no sympathy with the en- 
the value of his farm, and we warrané he will promptly ap 
prove and acceptit. Thus his narrow-mindedness—or, in 


utilitarian the best ally of genius. The 


knowledge, though limited, is ‘owe precise, and much ma‘ 
be some of them by men of more comprehensive iatellecta. 
Without them the 


a head without hands.—Zz. Paper. 





way to almost “ea 





ess head and more hand, make the 
To the great philosopher, deep in the mysteries of science, the 


guificant being. 
Yet if husbandry did not feed the world, the world would not 


may point out ways to enrich the soil and make ten biades of 


d development in science, would the man of acres 


thusiasm of the discoverer. But show him that it will double 


other words, his keen sense of his own and his family’s in- 
terest—become the bandmaid of science, and the unspeculative 

prejudice that exists 
against narrow minded men is not well founded. Their 


of mankind would be a cipher—a 
Ceesar without legionaries, and Alexander without a phalanx, 


Encianp’s Export or BxEr.—Bgitish beer finds its 
of the known world. The export 


shipped in the year 170,504 barrels, of the declared value of 
£499,033 ; to Australasia 111,839 barrels, of the value of £461,- 
029; to the British West Indies 27,377 barrels, to the United 
States 19,856 barrels, to British North America 7,588 barrels, 
to Brazil 19,727 barrels, to the Argentine Confederation 13,964 
barrels, to Chili 12,551 barrels, to Uruguay 11,578 barrels, to 
Peru 7,392 barrels. The largest export for Europe was to 
France, 14,418 barrels. The total export for the year, though 
not equal to that of 1865 or 1866, amounted to 525,619 bare, 
of the declared value of £1,960,053. 

PoPpuLaTION OF GREAT Brrrary.—The report of the Eng- 
lich Registrar-General for the year 1866, says: “The estimated 
population for the middle of the year is 21,210,020: and as of 
this number 10,278,700 are males and 10 936,320 females, there 
are 662,620 more females than males living in England and 
Wales. The natural increase of population by the excess of 
births over deaths was 253,179, or 694 daily. The number of 
emigrants who left the ports of the United Kingdom was 204,882, 
or 561 daily ; of these 61,263 were of English origin, 12,766 of 
#Bcotch, 102,904 of Irish ; and 20,949 were foreigners, chiefly 
Germans, Norwegians and Swedes. Of the emigrants 161,000 
went to the United States, 13,255 to British North American 
Colonies, 24,097 to the Australian Colonies, and 6,530 to vari- 
ous other places.” 








Tue TELEGRAPH IN ENGLAND.—A bill has been introduced 
into the English House of Commons by Mr. Ward Hunt, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the purchase by the Govern- 
ment of the Electric Telegraphs in the United “Kingdom, and 
has met with very little opposition. This being so, there is 
every probability that the bill will become law. The act is not 
compulsory ; its main provisions are that the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral is to have liberty to buy up any undertaking at a valuation, 
and in case of any one company making terms with the Govern- 
ment, other Companies are to have the power to compel the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to purchase their undertakings on 
arbitration, It also provides that throughout the United King- 
dom the Government charge for the despatch of messages shall 
be at the uniform rate of one shilling sterling for 20 words or 
less, and sixpence for each additional 10 words or less, the ad- 
dress not being counted. This on includes porterage up to 
one mile from the office, beyond that distance sixpence per 
double mile will be charged for special messenger. If a special 
messenger is not required, the message will be delivered by the 
next ordinary post after its receipt. Offices for the deposit of 
messages are to be established, and it is contemplated to ca 
— to every part of the Kingdom, so as to be within the reac 
ol @ 8 


A Practica Suecestion.—The London Review, in comment- 
ing on the recent visit of Charles Dickens to America, says : 


‘One moral of a less ambitious kind might be drawn from Mr. 
Dickens's visit. He,bas undoubtedly gained, in a pecuniary sense, 
by bis reputation in America. If, instead of paying for a sight 
of him, our friends had paid for the books which they appropriat- 
ed, he would have received, we presume, considerably greater 
profits in a more legitimate way. Perhaps the sight of a real 
living victim of a system of literary plunder may tend to impress 
upon them the objections to stealing ; if #0, we should derive a 
greater advantage from this mute eloquence than from conviviel 
nonsense about Arctic bears and foxes, By establishing honest 
dealings between the two countries, we should get from the com- 
munity of language a palpablejmaterial benefit, instead of a vague 
flow ot Buncombe. British and American authors would be ,so 
many pounds and dollars the richer, and would probably therefore 
write about each other in better temper. Let us hope that the 
enthusiasm Mr. Dickens has excited may be expressed in the prac- 
tical result of a refusal to steal his writings.” 








EXTERMINATION OF MANKIND.—(alignani says :—The 
various contrivances for effecting this object have multiplied so 
considerably of late, that we are afraid of being too late in the 
market with our Mitrailleuse and Foudroyant, of which we find 
an excellent description ia the Jowrnal des Connaissances Méi- 
dicales. The former engine, we are informed, consists of a sort 
of coffee-mill (to give an exact idea of the shape), the funnel of 
which is fifty ceatimetres (aineteen-and-a-ha!f inches) in width at 
thetop, and about the same jn altitude, Into this the cartridges 
are thrown by shovelsful ; a soldier then, by means of a cravk, 
sets a ret of toothed wheels agoing. Each cog, as it passes, lets 
a cartridge into one of the eight barrels constituting the Mitrail- 
leuse, each being 72 centimetres (28 inches) long. No sooner is 
this done than a hammer falls on a percussion-cap, at the same 
time hermetically closing the barrel, the charge is ignited, and 
the bullet expelled. The hammer returns to full-eoek of its own 
accord by the regular action of the gearing, and the whole pro- 
cessis repeated without interruption. This contrivance will fire 
from 50 to 55 shots per minute, to a point-blank distance of 
1,700 yards, the projectiles being the size of small grape shot, 
It is to be served out to the battalions of chasseurs, each section 
of which is to have one. The Foudroyant is a musket that will 
fire off twenty shots in ten seconds, at the will of the operator. 
It is provided with a sort of reservoir for cartridges. Io 
order to load the weapon the first time, a lever situated under 
the barrel is pressed down, and, the gun being held in an in- 
clined position, the first cartridge enters the breech ; the shot is 
fired, but the bullet, on leaving the barrel, meets a triangular 
tooth, technically cailed a wiper, which, being forced outwards, 
acts upon a rod that, in its turn, presses upon the lever above 
alluded to, whereby a new cartridge is let in, and so on, as long 
as the provision lasts, The Foudroyant has @ range of from 
1,800 to 2,000 yards. 





Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 
The only Gold Medal for the manufacture and perfection of 


Sewing Machines and Button-hole Machines was awarded to 
Messrs. WHEELER AND WILson, of New York. 


HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 


Member of the International Jury,and® 
Reportér of the same. 


Messrs. WHEELER AND WILson, 625 Broadway, N. Y., received 
the GOLD MEDAL, and THE ONLY ONE awarded for the most 
perfect Sewing Machine and Button-hole Machine exhibited at 
the Paris Universal Exposition nnesy 


J. C. DE A 
U. 8. General Agent for the Exposition. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to American Suwine Macurwzs at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit. 
ferent hines in petition for the prize. 











list for the year en with October last shows that it was 

shipped from this kingdom for all parts of and Ameri- see Ens eee D. 

se putine Chea Pua fape Bolaocar on Vrs mis Prope ft eno Masa 
: ava, , Cape Verde Manufacturers and ietors of the lachines, 

Islands, and vategn Manis in the To India were 699 BROADWAY. New York, 
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FINANCIAL. 











FISK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 

BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNIFED STATES SECURITIES, 


Oash Capital, - - - ----- +--+ ~-~ = $500,000 00. 
and give especial attention to the conversion of Surplas, --------+-+--+-+-+-+-- $265,057 77 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......$756,057 77 


INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867, 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5.20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATCH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 





BANKERS, 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 





Carrency and Gold Accoumts Receive 4«. 
Interest allowed on all daily balances with privilege to check 
at sight. 
Certificates issued for Deposits payable on demand, and bear- 
ing Interest at market rates. 


Orders for all First-Class Securities, also Gold, promptly 


executed. 


Haron Fooresce 


BANEERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 





No, 12 WALL S8ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Ormexs furnished with GOLD at current 
rates, 





WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
BUROPEAN EXPRESS. 


PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PrompTtLy FoRWARDED. 
Exchange for Sale, 
Collections and Commissions Evzecuted. 
WELLA, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84, BROADWAY, 
"® NEW YORK. 


THE 


4 editors :— 


INSURANCE. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRB ' INSURANCE COMPANY 
Office, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
9 Cooper Institute, 34 Avenue, 





(INCORPORATED 1823] 


Insures Property against Loss or Damege by Fire at usual rates, 
Policies issued and Losses paid atjthe Office of the Company, 
— various Agencies in the principal cities in the United 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD. General Agent. 


“ NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. Y. 
18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 


“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been Le | 
successful for the first six months,eand has veer conducted u 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization oi this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.”’ 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles o1 Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


. IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four ‘io six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing tueir policies into this Company 
insurance can be eflected by letter full directions given upor 
application. 

Agents wanted in{City and Country, 





CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 
COLUMN. 





THE BROADWAY 


NO. 9, 
FOR MAY. 


NOW READY. 


CoNTAINS 


I. BRAKESPEARE,;; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By 
the author of “ Guy Livingstone.” With a full-page 
lilustration, by Pasquier. 


Chapter SEEVi —Dame Giacinta’s Tale, 
XXX VII.—Brakespeare rides westward. 
“ XXXVIII.—How Sir Ralph Brakespeare was made 
welcome in France, 


ll. THE AMERICAN VIEW OF THE COPYRIGHT QUES- 
TION. By an American author (Richard Grant W hite). 


Ill. ART CRITICS CRITICISED. By W. W. Fenn. 


IV. HOW WE INAUGURATED + ogee. By 
Captain Lavrencs Lockgart. Part 


V. ENCORES. 
VI. THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


VIL. THE HISTORY OF THE GUARDS’ MEMORIAL. By 
JouN BELL. 


VIII. FOR MUSIC. By GrRraLp Masszy. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
A NEW WORK BY THE 
RIGHT HON. W. EB. GLADSTONE, M.LP., 
ON 


‘*ECCE HOMO.” 
12mo, cloth. Price $1 50, 





FROM THE ALBION. 


“Mr, Gladstone approaches his task in a spirit of hearty admi- 
ration for its author, and accomplishes it with the ease of a large 
thinker, and the grace of a skilful writer, who has long since 
thought and written on the great problem of Cbristianity. 


FROM THE SCOTTISH AMERICAN, 


** Composed by a layman whose name commands the highest 
respect, exhibiting as they do so much reverence for the truth of 
religion, and so much love for the study per se, and worthy as they 
areot a work ofso mach excellence and power as ‘ Eece Homo,’ 
wap, 3 a valuable contribution to the religious literature of 
the day.” 


FROM THE CITIZEN, 








“Mr. Gladstone is not only one of the foremost statesmen of 
England, but as a echolariy and finished writer he has no supe- 
rior, and this elaborate and brilliant review is fully worthy of his 
reputation. 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


“ As literary compositions they evince the scholarly character 
of their author, and his aptiumde and facility in the use of his 
vernacular, as well as his skill in argumentation...... We have 
read the book, every line of it, and with much interest and satis- 
faction.” 


FROM THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, 


“In the beautifal volume in our hands, whose matter is wor- 
thy of the open type and the fair pages on which it appears, he 
deals with the work in the heartiest spirit of appreciation...... 
He authenticates and approves with wonderful beauty of exposi- 
tion and arrangement, the presentment of the Saviour on the 
human side as made in the volume on which he comments,” 





J. & R. LAMB, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS 







For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPECIALTIES, 


MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., &e., 
59 Carmine Street, New York. 
[6th Ave. cars pass the door.] 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C., 


COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 





THE DISCIPLE and other Poems. By Geo; 
thor of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourh 
cloth extra, printed on toned paper. $1 


EARLY PIETY. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Editor of “ The 
Sunday Magazine.” 16mo, cloth antique. 75 cents. 


REMINISCENCES OF A by amy ey PARISH. By Norman Mac- 
leod, D.D., Batter of * Good Wi ’ Second Edition, crown 
8yo, “cloth. $3 00 
The enthor’s genuine, Unabridged Edition of 

LILLIPUT LEVEE. Poems ot we child-fancy and child- 
like moods. Beautifully illustrated by J. E. Millais and others, 
Square 16mo, cloth, gilt edges and full gilt side. 75 cents. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers. 


416 Broome Street, New York. 


Macdonald, au- 
= ete., etc. 12mo, 





EDDING CARD8, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 





TAINED CLASS. 
HE HARP, 
147 & 149 EAST TWENTY. SECOND &T., N. ¥. 


LNG, at GIMBREDE’s, 
588 and 872 BROADWAY. 


EDDING ENVELOPES, ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY 








NEW FLOWER SEEDS AND SPRING BULBS. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 JOHN sST., NEW YORK, 








M. MAYER, 
MERCHANT TAYLOR, 


NO. 80 NINTH STREET, 

[A PEW DOORS EAST OF BROADWAY.) 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co., 
NEW YORK. 

Army and Navy Uniforms Made to Order. 


WILLIAM TOWER 


PLumege AND JGAG LITTER, 


Bet, Bleecker & Bedford, NEW YORK. 





Have the pleasure to announce the completion of their 
CATALOGUE of FLOWER SEEDS and 
SPRING BULBS tor 1868. 
Resurrection Plants 25cts. Each by} Mail. 
NEW SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1868 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 Joun STREET, 
New York, 


"| Haye the Soar to announce that thei 
UAL CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE and 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 


WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDGES, 
GIMBREDE’S, 688 and 872 BROADWAY. 


ONOGRAMS, MOST ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES. FIN- 
EST NOTE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality, 


JOSEPH  _Or Deseriptive 
TRADE MARK: GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, ng Namoer 
The well known onIgmmat and POPULAR N 
303—404—170-—351, 











For 1968, is now ready fo: Mailing to all applicants 








te assumed by other MAaKERs, we desire to caution the 
in respect to fmnitations ASK FOR GILLOTt’s. 
—An injunction was ited by the Supreme Court 
marr ren, York) at An Jenaney, 1867, 
others of the NUMBER 303. 
al vite . JOSEPH GILLOTT & 
Bole Agent — ol Johm Bt. N. Y. 


THE ALBION. 














INSURANCE. 


WASHINGTON; 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 98 BROADWAY, 








NEW YORK. 





CYRUS CURTIB8S, President. 
MATTHEW MITCHELL, Vice-President, 
Wi A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
Dr. B. W. M’CREADY, Medical Examiner. 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
ON THE 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN. 


DIVIDENDS AVAILABLE IN CASH 
at the end of 
THE FIRST YEAR. 
Assets over 
THE ONLY COMPANY WHICH APPLIES ITS DIVIDENDS 
TO HOLD GOOD A POLICY WHICH OTHERWISE LAPSES 
FROM NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUM. 





GHO. GERMUNDER, VIOLIN MAEER, 
174 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 

To Whom jhas been Awarded Medals at the 
Paris, LonpoN, AND AMERICAN ExHIBITIONS. 
Pupil of VUILLAUME, at Paris. 

x now for Sale the Magnificent Paris Repetien 
Prize Quartett, which have been preferred to all others, 


by the most eminent critics. Also, Keeps on Hand for 
q po o, Bapenee Bows, old [talian and other Violins, at all 


== 








F. 2B. LAUTER, 
MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
No. 225 Bowery, Near Rivington Street, New York. 

To whom has been awarded Prize Medals ot the Berlin and Am- 
erican Expositions. Violins, Viol , (Guitars, 
Banjos, &c All kinds of Strings for different Instrumente, Silver 
and Brass Instruments, Clarinets, Flutes, &c. Also: Agent for 
Bannscheidt’s Instruments and Oleum. 

C. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MEROER S8T., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed- 
ding, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 

Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 

EsTaBLisaep 1549. 


FRANK BIRD, 
HOUSE, SIGN AND DHOORATIVE 
PAINTER, 

641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
Between 87th and 38th Streets, 


VAN NOTE & SON, 
GRATE, FENDER AND FIRE-PLACE HEATER 
MANUFACTURERS, 
1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Canal 
Street, near Varick, New York, 

Every variety of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 

Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 

Van Note’s Fire-Place Heaters Furnished and Set in the most 

substantial manner at short notice. Fire Brick and Soap Stone 
supplied. 

W. M. VAN NOTE.) 

















[A. 8. VAN NOTE, 
iT = 





ished in the best manner. 
No. 176 MERCER STREET, near Bleecker 8t. _ New York. 
DAVID MURRA 
SILVER FLATS, et enh a AND 


627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th and 87th Sts., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 








Ovnd Sock ot | cme CLOTHING is the CHEAPEST 
DEVLIN & Co. 


UR BOYS’ and YOUTH’S SUITS for DRESS or SCHOOL 
purposes are the most tasteful in the market. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


UR CUSTOM CUTTERS are men of TASTE and 
BILITY, and unsurpassed in their profession. 
DEVLIN & Co. 


UR AMERICAN YOKE SHIRT excels all others in EASE, 
ELEGANCE, and DURABILITY. 


. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


UR PRICES are TWENTY PER CENT. below OTHER 
HOUSES producing the same line of goods. 
DEVLIN & Co. 


UR STORES are No. 459 BROADWAY, Corner of GRAND 
O STREET, and No. 20 BROADWAY, corner of WARREN 


T, N. ¥. 
DEVLIN & Co. 





ONE OUNCE OF COLD WILL BE CIVEN 
for every ounce of adulteration found in B, T. Bassirt’s Lion 
Corrszs. This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed hermetically, 
under letters patent from the United States Government. All 
the aroma is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance, Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than other pure Coffee. One can in every twenty 
contains a one dollar greenback. For sale everywhere. If your 
grocer does not keep the Coffee, and will not get it for you, send 
your orders direct to the factory. 

B, T. BABBITT, 


Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington 8t., 
New York. 


BURNHAM’S FURNITURE BAGGAGE EXPRESS, 


ALS West Lith Street, 
(Between Sth and 6th Avenue. | 


FAMILIES MOVED IN CITY OR COUNTRY. 
FURNITURE AND PIANOFORTES BOXED AND SHIPPED. 
STORAGE FOR FURNITURE, &c. 
MONEY ADVANCED ON FURNITURE, &c. 


Cc. PETERSEN, 
MANUFACTURER OF AWNINGS, HOKSE AND WAGON 
COVERS, &c. 11 TurmD Avewvs, and 235 Waser 40th Street, 
N. Y. Your patronage is respectfully solicited. Orders sent by 
post will meet with prompt attention. 


ENGLISH 











CARPETS 


FROM AUCTION. 


Velvet and Brussels, also 3-ply and Ingrain Carpets, Rugs, 
Mats, and Mattings, at a wonderful reduction in prices. 


cents per yard, by the piece. 


HIRAM ANDERSON 





the best manner, in ) elty and ad country. 
JOHN C. BOYLE 
MARBLE MANTELS, Sombre 
MURAL TABLETS AND ‘BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILING. 


Nos. 7 ras 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 





J. FLETCHER, 
GENERAL UP! UPHOLSTERER, ETC. 
LATE OF A. T. STEWART'S 


Orders executed with neatness and Geapetch at Low Prices. | able, and requires to be reversed occasionally to insure action. 
Mattresses well re-made at the house if red. Furnii \ 
paired In the beet atyl and taken encheage. aad | JAMES B. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist. 
CUR BS, SLIPS, 40., Material sent to the country, and workmen who can 
ee and put = in a Superior ~— ay ney .—~ and -- water usefully with po = hea attention paid ay ad 
Mantly. No. 407 arte AVENUE Gone a of 35th Stress repairs ofhouses during the absence of families in the country 


ER HOOP SKIRT STORE. 


NO. 99 BOWERY 


N. B.—2,000 pieces fancy, white and checked mattings, 25 to 50 


THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in 1822. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 
City of New York, and devoted to 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of 


Six Dollars per ammnum, or 13 Cents per Copy 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 


vance. 
CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
AuLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
SruarT’s WASHINGTON, 
UR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT ie filled with the finest and tTzs0N's BEN. FRANKLIN, 
best of EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FABRICS. Kyiout’s LORD iN. 


ANDESFORDE’S TLORE Non. NIGHTINGALE, 

Wiikrns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 

Wesnquneaee’ J DR. KANE. 
Falls of 


a = Niagara, from an original drawing made 


Any of the above can be forwarded Mail or Express 
on a paste beard roller. Price §2 each. 7 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “« « ~ over one and under three months. 
5 “ =“ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 


Tus ALsion is carriers at the,residence of subscr 
ma the cities of New ow York and Brooklyn. 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS OOMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Timés, and addit’l Christmas Stories 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enableg to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the AtBion One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6. 
UBS OF THREE—The —— One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, for $18. 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 
We also Offer Apphees New Library Baitien, 
now in course of Pubilcation) in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 
lates, as follows :— 

Vol.1 Pickwick Papers, = ed Rudge, Sketches and Pic- 
turesfro Italy, American Notes 
Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities , 
Christmas Stories. 
Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
Oe cess Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 

rien 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addijional Christmas Stores, Nombey 
& Son, David Copperfield. 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The A.sron One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 

TO CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBion One — ecch, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library » for $ 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The! ALBion One Yer to each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.) 

TO CLUBS OF TEN—The Atsion One Year to each, 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and 

ular Edition, for $60. 


two 
three Full Sets of the 


arid 


be entitled to the 





“she above books will oll be forwarded, rostacs Par, THRO 
out THs UNITED oo ae a present subscriber forw: 
us two or more addi will 





PURE WATER. 


McKENZIE, No. 35 4th-st., is the kind of porous filter to which I 
alluded in my recent report to the Croton Board. I consider the 
artificial sandstone, which constitutes the filtering medium, to be 
an excellent article for the purpose. The instrument is quiie dur- 


by ALEXANDER McKENZIE & CO., Plumbers and Gasiitters, 





Tho Curtains and Shades are sewed ot his residence, 819 Sth Ave 


The DIAPHRAGM (FILTER, manufactured by ALEXANDER 


Club terms. Of mee Edition, x are now six numbers 
ready for delivery; the remainder of the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or fi month. 

The first Volume of the New illustrated Libfary Edition will 

appear within six w ; the remaining Volumes following not 

less frequently thao one per month ; the Premiums above 
specified will be forwarded as att ublished. 

To subscribers im = = Brit Provinces, Wert Ina Eadi, 
South America, Mexico and 
fae tag oe a 
deliv e e postage 
added in a or es or other for- 


t’s Sumapendont tpeaa instruc- 


All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 
WM. H. MORRELL 4 SHEPHERD, 





No. 3 dth-st., New York. 


39 Park Row, N. ¥. 














